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THE IVY. 





Pushing the clods of earth aside, 
Leaving the dark where foul things hide, 
Spreading its leaves to the summer sun, 
Bondage ended, freedom won; 

So, my soul, like the ivy be, 

Kise, for the sunshine calls for thee! 


Climbing up as the seasons go, 
Looking down upon things below, 
Twining itself in the branches high, 
As if the frail thing owned the sky : 
So, my soul, like the ivy be, 
Heaven, not earth, is the place for thee. 


Wrapping itself round the giant oak, 

Hiding itself from the tempest’s stroke, 

Strong and brave is the fragile thing, 

For it knows one secret, how to cling; 

So, my soul, there’s strength for thee; 
Hear the Mighty One, “Lean on me!” 
Green are its leaves when the world is white, 

For the ivy sings through the frosty night, 

Keeping the heart of the oak awake, 

Till the flowers shall bloom and the spring shall break ; 
So, my soul, through the winter’s rain, 
Sing the sunshine back again! 

Opening its green and fluttering breast, 

Giving the timid birds a nest; 

Coming out from the winter wild, 

To make a wreath for the Holy Child; 

So let my life like the ivy be, 
A help to make a wreath for Thee! 


ooo 
JUDGE STORY’S TESTIMONY. 


‘The great argument for co-education is 
and will always be the mutually healthy 
influence exerted on each other by the 
two sexes, when in simple and natural re- 
lations; an influence apparently a part of 
that plan of creation which ‘settled the 
solitary in families.” It is one objection 





to the best colleges for young men only— 
as Harvard, for instance—that it breaks up 
this natural and healthful relation, and sub- 
stitutes for it either an exclusion from the 
society of the other sex, or a limitation of 
that society to mere gaiety and amuse- | 
ment, omitting all serious codperation for | 
earnest work. Similar objections attach, | 
ina minor degree, to colleges for women 
only. Lattended with great pleasure the 
closing exercises at Wellesley, and it is 
certainly a privilege to any young girl to 
come under the personal influence of Miss 
Freeman: yet the same evil exists there— 
the exclusive, that is, monastic, system of 
education. 


however, the evil is 
clearly greater in colleges for young men 
than in those for young women. ‘The 
repression and discouragement of women’s 
intellect form so large a part of human 
history that young women are under no 
temptation to think that they are set apart 
because they are superior, but rather the 
contrary. The exclusive privileges of 
young men bring with them, however, an 
association of superiority. They are set 
apart in the first place, because their brains 
are considered better ; while young women 
are supposed to be excluded as being infe- 
rior. A very little co-education wipes out 
this folly, for the time at least, though | 
four years of wholly masculine association | 
sometimes brings it backagain. Yet I no- 
ticed, some years since, when I had to read 
4 number of themes by Harvard students, 
on the subject of co-education, that their 
views of the subject were based largely on 
their personal experience or inexperience. 
Wherever a young man alluded incidental- 
ly to having personally attended school 
With young women, he always spoke well 
of their intellects, while those who were 
Most contemptuous on the subject were 
those who, to my knowledge, had never 
been at school with a girl since very early 
childhood. ‘This class it was which al- 
Ways expressed the greatest solicitude lest 
the intellectual standard of our colleges 


For one reason, 





should be lowered by the admission of 
young women; and it was curiously the 
fact, in some cases, that those making the 
most of this solicitude were those whose 
own standard of intellectual attainments 
would not bear much lowering, if one might 
judge from their style of composition. 

I lately came across a statement by one 
of the most eminent of American jurists, 
the late Judge Story, a man whose fame is 
still fresh in two continents. Judge Story 
was born at Marblehead, Mass., in 1779, 
and got most of his early education at an 
acadeniy in his native town, admitting both 
sexes. In later life he wrote: 

**T was early struck with the flexibility, 
activity, and power of the female mind. 
Girls of the same age were, on an average 
of numbers, quite our equals in their stud- 
ies and ucquirements, and had much great- 
er quickness of perception and delicacy of 
feeling than the boys. Remaining thus at 
school with them until I was about tifteen 
years old, I could not be mistaken as to 
their powers ; and I then imbibed the opin- 
ion. which [ have never since changed, 
that their talents are generally equal to 
those of men, though there are shades of 
difference in the character of their minds, 
resulting from several causes.”’ 

The Journal of Education from which I 
quote this, also cites him as saying of the 
later intellectual difference of the sexes 
that “education stops with females almost 
at the time it effectively begins with men ;” 
and that *tthey have no professions which 
constantly require and constantly encour- 
age them to master new sources of knowl 
edge.” Both of these last reasons are now 
less forcible than formerly, and they are 
having less weight every day. It is more 
and more generally admitted too, that 
women need education for the discharge 
of the very duties to which their critics 
agree in contining them —those of the 
home. ‘They are making their way, too, or 
have made it, into literature, science, the 
arts and executive duties; and some future 
Judge Story may find that not merely their 
promise, but much of their performance, 
may yet take rank with the best that men 
san offer. T. W. H. 





coe 
THE HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


On Thursday, June 27, the friends and 
well-wishers of the Howard Collegiate In- 
stitute, in W. Bridgewater, assembled at 2 
o’clock in the beautiful hall, at the top of 
the Institute building, which was used for 
the first time. most appropriately, on this 
day, when it became the scene of the clos- 
ing exercises of the first year the infant in- 
stitution has numbered. 

‘These exercises, apart from their intrinsic 
excellence, were most interesting in the 
partial glimpse they afforded of the results 
of the year’s training, and did great credit 
to the corps of teachers. The pupils’ por- 
tion of the programme consisted of essays 


| and recitations, interspersed with music, 


both vocal and instrumental. ‘The compo- 
sitions, all on some department of English 
literature, were perhaps the most interest- 
ing features of the occasion. especially the 
production of a demure little maiden of 
eleven, who gravely compared the styles 
of Kingsley and Hawthorne, with a matur- 
ity of expression which was rendered 
strongly piquant by the childish exterior 
of the essayist. A scene from Macbeth, 
given by three of the older girls, was re- 
cited with earnestness and power: indeed, 
there a self-possession united with 
simplicity in the bearing of all the pupils, 
which spoke well for the influence of the 
teachers. 

The regular exercises concluded with an 
udmirable address by the principal, Miss 
Helen Magill. which deserves to be given 
in full to the readers of the JOURNAL. 
Miss Magill took occasion to state the 
reason why she was glad the Institute did 
not at present bear the name of *‘college.” 
The country is already overrun with small 
and scantily endowed institutions which 
aspire to be what they cannot, while there 
is urgent need throughout the land of good 
preparatory schools, which shall coéperate 
with the universities, thus relieving these 
highest institutions of learning from the 
incubus of lower-grade teaching, and mak- 
ing them worthy of the name they bear. 
When the true distinction between the col- 
lege and the university shall be understood 
in this country, and the former shall cease 
trying to do the work of the latter with a 
tenth part of its endowment, and be con- 
tent to do its own legitimate work on a 
lower plane, then, and not till then, Miss 
Magill wished the Collegiate Institute 
might be called a college. Her address 
was followed by remarks by her father, the 
president of Swarthmore College ; the Rev. 
Mr. Wright, of E. Bridgewater; Rev. Mr. 


was 








Brown, the W. Bridgewater clergyman, 
and a few others, all congratulatory ina 
their tenor; after which the numerous au- 
dience dispersed, with an increasing re- 
spect for the new institution whose work 
is so auspiciously begun. E. C. 


a 
THE VALUE OF A VOTE. 





The woman suffragists in England are 
educating British public opinion to the ne- 
cessity of according the ballot to women, 
by exposing the partiality with which Eng- 
lish law is administered to those male tax- 
payers who possess the corrective power 
of the vote 

A pariicularly flagrant case of injustice 
has occurred on the Esteourt estate. Mr. 
G. Sotheron Estcourt, M. P. for Wiltshire, 
is one of the best known and most respect- 
ed landlords in England. One of his 
farms in Yorkshire had been occupied by 
the Garlick family for several generations. 
‘Toward the close of last year Mr. Garlick 
died, leaving a widow to succeed him. Mr. 
Meek, the landlord's agent, some time ago 
sent a demand to the widow to surrender 
the estate. ‘This notice contained the fol- 
lowing: 

‘For the deceased tenant personally 
we have aiways had a very great respect, 
but it has been a rule from time immemo- 
rial that widows should not be continued 
as tenants on the Estcourt estate, and that 
is the only ground for severing the tenan- 
cy in the present instance.” Mrs. Garlick 
intended to submit to the injustice, and re- 
quested permission, under the Agricultu- 
ral Holdings act, to remove or sell the ma- 
nure, hay, straw and other increments 
rightfully belouging to the tenancy. ‘This 
was refused on the ground that all the ten- 
ants had been notitied that the act would 
not be applied to the estate. The widow 
refused to accept this decision, and secured 
an arbitration committee. The arbitrators 
have not rendered a decision yet. The 
suffragists have taken up the subject and 
assert that this is but one of thousands of 
similar cases, and that in England, frem 
time immemorial, large estates like that of 
Mr. Estcourt’s have been administered on 
the principle that widows must be ejected 
the moment they became such, and be fur- 
ther deprived of the property which their 
husbands had accumulated on the land. 
‘The Meeks decision will be resisted for the 
purpose of getting a legal precedent. The 
suffragists assert that the reason why wid- 
ows are deprived of their farms is that 
they cannot support the politics of their 
landlords by votes, and contend that it 
will be impossible to secure business jus- 
tice for women in England until they are 
accorded political equality with men. 

- -+@-s- — 
SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN NEW YORK. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake has made 
appointments to speak on Woman Suffrage 
in New York, as follows: 





Horseheads, Chemung County ..... July 15. 
Watkins, Schuyler County .........July 16. 
Gienora, Yates County............64 July 17. 
Penn Yan, Yates County... ......... July 18 
Sherwood, Cayuga County.........July 19 
Auburn, Cayuga County............ Jaly 21. 
Homer, Cortland County...........4 July 23. 
Columbus, Chenango County.......July 24 
eit " 


A WORD FROM LEOMINSTER. 

The following letter, from one of the 
most faithful of the old abolitionists, who 
is now more than seventy years of age, and 
still an active worker for equal rights for 
women, shows one of the little streams of 
influence that are constantly flowing to 
create the public sentiment which will in- 
evitably bring justice for women. L. Ss. 


We have our suffrage petition now in 
circulation, and shall improve the oceasion 
to obtain some funds, if it is in the hearts 
of the people to give. We should be glad 
of some leaflets to distribute where we go 
with the petition. Although we have no 
suffrage club here at present, with the leaf- 
lets and the constant circulation of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL (our weekly teacher) 
we manage to keep up a good interest in 
the cause. We are sometimes surprised at 
the steadily growing interest manifest 
in various ways. Women are constantly 
and quietly assuming positions in various 
lines of business and duties here, that were 
a few years since monopolized by men. For 
six years we bave had a woman on our 
School Board, and the one who served the 
last three years was re-elected this spring 
for three years. A most efficient and popu- 
lar member, Mrs. Henrietta M. Gates, has 
served six years on the Library Committee, 
and was re-elected in April for three years, 
and is Secretary and Treasurer of Library 
Committee. Quite a number of women are 
employed as book-keepers in large busi- 
ness places; also as telegraph and tele- 
phone operators, etc., ete. 

But I speak of these local matters only 
as showing the progress we are making 
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here, in common with other places, al- 
though we have no combined action. My 
husband and myself have settled down up- 
on the firm conviction that our most help- 
ful service in the cause consists in constant 
effort with the suffrage petitions, and the 
faithful circulation of the WOMAN’s JoUR- 
NAL and other kindred literature. 

I hope to be able to send some names of 
new subscribers soon. 

Heartily yours, FRANCES H. DRAKE. 


++ — 


WOMEN IN THE GREENBACK PRIMARIES, 





SOUTHINGTON, CONN., JUNE 26, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

When in conversation with Mr. Black- 
well two years since, he asked me if I sup- 
posed a resolution could be carried in our 
State Convention recognizing women as a 
factor in our primaries with full powers. 
Since that time I have watched the pro- 
ceedings of our (Greenback) party, and 
have seen the advancement of the question 
of equal suffrage with great satisfaction, 
until, at our recent National Convention, 
held at Indianapolis, May 28 and 29, I saw 
at least a dozen women delegates admitted 
with full powers as delegates. and two of 
them were on the Platform Committee. 
More than half of the time for speaking 
was conceded to the women, and many 
Southern delegates who came to the Con- 
vention opposed to woman suffrage went 
away fully prepared to vote for it. 

I give the above facts to show that in 
our party the influence of women is recog- 
nized, and we in turn are trying to have 
woman occupy the position in which the 
principle of a republican government just- 
ly administered would piace her. 

E. J. WHITEHFAD. 
nagililie 
THE GREENBACK PARTY AND WOMEN. 


OpIN, ILL., JUNE 24, 1884. 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

It seems to me the National Greenback 

arty took a long step in advance when 

they elected women to their Convention 
with full political rights and privileges as 
far as they have the power to grant. them. I 
was the candidate of the Party in lowa 
three years ago for the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, and so was not 
much surprised at my own election as al- 
ternate. But I confess I was both surprised 
and delighted that Wisconsin, Michigan, 
California, and perhaps other States, had 
ladies in their delegations. 

We can have little hope of suffrage from 
either of the old parties. The Democrats 
have never pretended to favor it (outside 
of Massachusetts), and the Republicans 
have deferred our hopes till we are heart- 
sick. 

Concessions to the people are seldom 
made by parties in power. Both the old 
parties have crystallized round certain 
ideas. ‘Their power of expansion is lost. 
New bottles for new wine is the law in 
polities as well as in grape juice. 

ADELINE M. SWALN. 

Odin, Marion Co., Ill. 

- oe 
ILLINOIS PROHIBITIONISTS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 








Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, in the 
Chicago /nter- Ocean, rejoices in the prac- 
tical recognition extended to women by 
the Home Protection party in [llinois. 


She says: 


ILLINOIS THE BANNER STATE. 

No matter how widely our readers may 
differ in their opinions in regard to the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the third party 
movement of the Prohibitionists of Lli- 





nois, all who are interested in the eleva- | 


tion and enfranchisement of woman will 
rejoice in the brave and just action of the 


recent Convention in regard to the daugh- | 


ters of Illinois. As regards the partici- 
pation of women in its counciis, the Con- 
vention was unique, we think without a par- 
allelin our history. True,we do not forget 
Iowa and her noble liberty-loving men and 
her patriotic women ; we do not forget the 
old anti-slavery councils; we do not forget 
that Lucy Stone and Mrs. Livermore were 
accredited delegates toa Massachusetts Re- 
publican Convention; and yet to the brave 
men of Illinois must be accorded the 
praise of having summoned to their coun- 
cils the women of the State in a manner 
which marks an epoch in our civilization. 
A large number of delegates were wom- 
en, a woman (Miss Frances E. Willard) 
was elected vice President-at-large, six 
women elected members of the State Cen- 
tral Committee, and five women elected 
delegates to the National Convention to 
be held at Pittsburg. In addition to this, 
by the unanimous voice of the Platform 
Committee, and the unanimous vote of the 
Convention, a strong, unequivocal declara- 
tion for the enfranchisement of women was 
enthusiastically indorsed. 

Well done, men of Illinois! You have 
discharged your duty, and we doubt not 
but your wives and daughters will ably use 
the opportunity of patriotic service. 


E. B. H. 
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CONCERNING 

Miss MAup MILLIKEN, daughter of Rep- 
resentative Milliken of Maine, acts at 
Washington as her father’s secretary. 

Miss PALMER, of Utica, makes $8,000 a 
year, and Miss JENNIE BALLENTINE, of 
Rochester, 35,000 by stenography. 

Mrs. Rosa L. SEGUR edits a department 
in the Toledo Evening Post, called **The 
Household.” : 

Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL is tak- 
ing her vacation at Quitze, Martha’s Vine- 
yard. 

Miss KATE FIELD is returning from 
Salt Lake City, where she has spent seven 
months studying the Mormon question. 

Miss LEMIST, whom the guests of the 
Suffrage Sociable know as the careful 
guardian of the door, will spend the sum- 
mer at Bar Harbor, Mt. Desert. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE A. CLEVELAND, the 
efficient President of the Wyoming Co., N. 
Y., Woman Suffrage Association, is organ- 
izing that county for campaign work. 

Miss EvANns, the Principal of the Ladies’ 
Seminary, Painesville, O., invited the 
Equal Rights Assoviation of that place to 
listen to a lecture by Miss Frances Fisher, 
of Cleveland, on Co-Education. 

Mrs. C. 8. TALCOTT read an admirable 
paper before the Osage (lowa) Woman 
Suffrage Association. It was illustrated 
with fact and argument, and was a con- 
vincing paper. 

THe Misses LONGFELLOW, daughters 
of the poet, while the guests of Mrs. OLE 
BULL in Norway this summer, will take a 
trip to the far North to see the midnight 
sun. 

Dr. ELIsa M. MOSHER, who 80 success- 
fully superintended the Woman’s Prison at 
Sherborn at one time, has located in 
Brooklyn, for the practice of her profes- 
sion. This is a great gain to Brooklyn. 
Dr. Mosher is a competent physician. 

Mrs. MARY SEYMOUR HoWELL spoke on 
the 27th ult., in the Presbyterian Church, 
Perry, Wyoming Co., New York, on the 
disadvantages that disfranchisement works 
to poor and struggling women. Mrs. 
Howell has also made engagements to 
speak in Leroy and Dansville. 

Mrs. ELLA JENNINGS MCDONALD, M.D., 
addressed a large number of the teach- 
ers of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the Plymouth 
Church lecture-room last Monday evening. 
Her subject was: **The Power of the Pub- 
lie Schools to Promote Temperance, by 
‘Teaching the Physical Effects of Alcohol.” 





WOMEN. 


Mrs. PHBE STONE BEEMAN has been 
elected vice-President of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Wesleyan Academy at Wilbra- 
ham, Mass. Miss Statia Brill received 
one-half of the Pierce botanical prize; 
Miss Constance L. Gillson the principal’s 
prize; Miss May Mendall the prize for 
junior declamations. 

Miss AASTA HANSTEEN gave an address 
in this city, in aid of the Norwegian Fair 
held to raise money for the riflemen in 
Norway. Six Norwegian ladies, Mrs. 
Bjornstad, Mrs. Bartsch, Mrs. M. Jacobsen, 
Mrs. H. Jacobsen, Miss Letty Andersen, 
Mrs. J. Moller, undertook the enterprise. 
The income will be spent to provide a 
standard for the Riflemen’s Association. 


Miss Louise J. McCoy presided at the 
annual reunion and dinner of the Welles- 
ley College Alumnie, at Hotel Vendome, 
June 25, at4 P.M. The following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Louise J. McCoy; vice-Presidents, E. 
B. Root, Mary D. Elliott, E. M. Brown; 
Secretary, Carrie Newell; treasurer, Stella 
Stickney. 

Dr. CHARLOTTE HOOKER FAY. graduate 
of the Philadelphia Medical College, has 
been practising for a year past at her home 
in Chicopee Falls,"Mass. In one year’s time 
her practice there has grown until it equals 
the practice of any of the five male physi- 
cians who were located there before Dr. 
Fay’s arrival. She has just removed to 
177 State Street, Springfield, Mass., and 
takes with her our hearty good wishes for 
success in her new field. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PIERSON, an enter- 
prising lady of Nantucket, has shown great 
business capacity during the last two years 
in successfully carrying out her plan of 
putting up three cottages on the cliffs of 
that Island, and completely furnishing the 
same, with a view to renting them to sum- 
mer visitors. Exceptional ability has been 
manifested in the fact that she bas man- 
aged the work herself in all its details, 
against disadvantages which would have 
discouraged most men. 


a to sae 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABORER AND THE 
WOMAN, 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

There are some facts which make it pe- 
culiarly fitting that the struggle for wom- 
an’s enfranchisement and that of the agri- 
cultural laborer should come together in 
Great Britain. Both classes are the vic- 
tims of feudal customs and traditions. 
The agricultural laborer is the survivor of 
the “villain” class. He is attached to the 
land, and although custom and law have 
nominally emancipated him from real 
slavery, he is still almost as much hamper- 
ed, so far as individual independence is 
concerned, as when the collar of the Nor- 
man encircled his neck. He cannot, to be 
sure, any longer be made to do service to 
the great landholder or go to prison, 
neither can he be any longer prevented 
from leaving his native manor; but igno- 
rance and poverty virtually oblige him to 
work and to stay. Partially liberated, he 
was again enslaved by the social changes 
of the Reformation, and the land then ab- 
sorbed by the crown and the nobles could 
never be;regained. ‘The great mass have 
become tenants at will on their masters’ 
estates. 

But, hard as is the case of the rural la- 
borer, it is freedom itself compared to the 
condition of woman in the body politic. 
Migration to the towns opens to the 
rustic every career he has ability for, 
even to that of merchant prince and cot- 
ton lord, with its consequent political 
power to guard its own interests. ‘There 
is no absolutely insuperable bar in his 
way, asin the case of exclusion by sex. 
This is the condition he had in a degree at- 
tained before the Reformation checked 
his development, for then the serf who 
migrated to a walled town and became a 
member of a guild and an apprentice, was 
by the charter of the town rendered a free- 
man.* 

But the rustic, although not, like wom- 
man, absolutely denied a political ambi- 
tion, like her was systematically discour- 
aged in it. The very system of appren- 
ticeship itself became later a device of 
Parliament for keeping the laborer on the 

and; and though this policy is abandoned, 
the same opposition to migration and edu- 
cation exists to-day among farmers who 
employ peasant labor. Said a laborer to 
Commissioner Stanhope, in 1868: “If I 
were a scholar, I shouldn't be here, and 
that’s the reason why the farmers hold 
against this ’ere scholarship.” 

The woman reading the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon serf reads her own as re- 
gards repression. She was not attached 
to the land in the feudal sense, but she is 
attached by innumerable invisible cords to 
feudal conditions. ‘The Saxon serf pass- 
ed with the estate from father to son; 
woman passed with marriage from the ju- 
risdiction of father or brother to that of 
her husband. He was a perpetual minor; 
so was she, standing in the legal relation 
of daughter to her own husband. As he 
can only have a tenancy at will in the es- 
tate of his lord, so can she have only a life 
interest in the estate of her husband. As 
he could not leave the estate, literally in 
the remote past, and with difficulty now, 
so is she, if poor, almost as much a fixture 
in her husband's house as any piece of fur- 
niture he has. As a cunning system was 
devised to keep him on the land, every 
advantage of his master riveting his own 
chains, so woman has been admonished 
that home is her place; she has been legis- 
lated for and prayed for by those who 
feared her competition industrially, or 
dreaded the loss of her ignorant service to 
themselves. So great, indeed, have been 
the disabilities of the married woman, so 
little her power of self-help or individuali- 
ty, that modern reform has not considered 
her—no political rights are asked for her. 
Custom, and a growing sense of justice, 
which in England has the force of law, 
have raised the English peasant above his 
former state; so woman being, as an old, 
author says, “tied to men’s institutions,” 
must rely upon the same beneficent influ- 
ence.t ‘The passage of the Married Wom- 
an’s Property Bill is a straw in the current 
of this sense of justice, an evidence that 
government may sometime regulate the 
franchise not by houses but by heads. 

It is therefore with a thrill of enthusi- 
asm that we see the laborer and the single 
women and widows coming up side by 
side for recognition in the new Reform 
Bill. The last Reform Bill which gave 
all liberal Englishmen a new hope for 
popular rights did nothing for woman. 
When, during its discussion, Mr. Mill pro- 
posed an amendment to adinit women who 
were registered occupiers as well as men 
to the franchise, the House received it as a 
huge joke, droll pleasantries were ex- 
changed, but Mr. Mill got a following of 
seventy-three members. When later, in 
1871, Mr. Gladstone stated that now that 
the Ballot Act was passed, no harm would 





* Prof. Therold Rogers. 

+ Prof. Fisk says —‘‘The onl 
primitive organization is the lega 
tions of women.” 


remnant of 
disquailifica- 


-_—_ a 


be done by allowing women to vote, it 
made apparently no impression. 

In thirteen years the agitation and the 
growth have been tremendous. Now 
members of the House do not joke about 
this measure, and women stand up and 
demand their right. It was so to a great 
extent with the farm laborers. Nobody 
supposed, says Mr. Justin McCarty, when 
the Reform Bill of 1867 was passed, that 
the rural population were capable of mak- 
ing any use of the vote; and yet, five years 
after, the spirit of the artisans’ organiza- 
tions and agitation entered into the farm 
laborers, Joseph Arch mide himself a 
power in England, and Mr. Gladstone 
himself confessed the injustice of the last 
Reform Bill toward the rural population, 
and prophesied that such a condition of 
things could not long continue. 

Joseph Arch was the apostle of his own 
class, a class which he prevented from be- 
ing beguiled to serve other interests while 
they advanced their own, and whom he 
served as simply and faithfully as the 
woman suffrage leaders have served those 
they represent. He counselled his follow- 
ers to patience, to organization, and above 
all to peaceable methods, and such has 
been the advice of the woman suffrage 
leaders. 

And yet nobody supposed the laborers 
were anxious for a vote, or capable of 
using it. Some eight or ten years ago 
Mr. Goldwin Smith s.id the same thing 
about women. He said that **the number 
of unmarried women seeking the franchise 
was so small they could hardly be said to 
form aclass.” ‘Time has proved that both 
these discontented classes are larger and 
more capable than conservatism supposed ; 
and aristocracy, entrenched in custom and 
privilege, has also made another discovery. 
It is that they are both eminently liberal 
and progressive. Great was the outcry in 
England when it was found that the rural 
laborers’ organizations were decidedly lib- 
eral in their views. ‘*Most persons,”’ says 
Justin McCarthy, *‘supposed that a race 
of beings brought up for generations un- 
der the exclusive tutorship of the land- 
lords, and the vicar, and the wives of the 
landlords, would have had any political 
tendencies they possessed drilled and 
drummed into the grooves of Toryism.” 
They were denounced by the country 
squires, as if they had subverted the eter- 
nal order. Nobody supposed either that 
women as a class had any use for the vote. 
Conservatisin declares with Dr. Bushnell, 
that it is a “reform against nature.” How 
dare a race of beings drilled for centuries 
to obedience, under the tutorship of the 
chureh, and the victims of the Common 
Law, assert unblushingly that they are in- 
dividuals with rights, and demand that if 
the laws are unjust to their class, those 
laws should be changed? How dare they 
also affirm that great political axiom of 
the nineteenth century, that to be weak is 
to be miserable. 

One more parallel and we have done. 
There is no elass so illiberal as those who 
have risen from oppression to privilege. 
Many of this class remonstrated vigorously 
against the extension of the suffrage in 1867. 
With Mr. Lowe, they did not want to en- 
franchise those **who lived in the small 
houses.” Chaos would surely ensue. It 
recalls the women remonstrants of Eng- 
land, many of them risen from the people, 
who protested eight or ten years ago, 
against having ‘‘their most valuable privi- 
leges jeopardized to gratify the political 
aspirations of a few of their sex.” These 
“best and most sensible women of my ac- 
quaintance” converted Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
who had formerly joined hands with Mr. 
Mill for woman suffrage. [t's an ill bird 
that fouls its own nest, even if, like the lazy 
cuckoo, it raises its young in another. These 
valuable privileges are the feudal privileges 
of caste which a growing humanitarian- 
ism has doomed. Mr. Goldwin Smith sees 
with indignation the withholding from the 
English peasant of his political rights. 
He thunders against privileged men who 
deny to humble men the rights of man- 
hood; but when the privileged remon- 
strants are women who no longer feel the 
pressure of feudal conditions, he sees ex- 
pediency instead of principle, he fears for 
the morals of the nation and the safety of 
the family. 

Such distrust of pure justice 
worthy of the man who wrote: 


” 


is not 


‘Seldom, if ever, can men (or women) 
brought up under the influence of privi- 
lege possess the greatness of mind to ac- 
knowledge that the time of their order has 
come, and that the only service they can 
render to humanity is by smoothing the in- 
evitable transition and linking the future 
amicably to the past.” 

If any one doubts what that future 
would be for the laborer and for woman, 
let him ponder the words of Mr. Lowe, 
foremost in opposition to all suffrage re- 
form, after the passage of the last Reform 
Bill: *‘We must now, at least, educate our 


new masters.” 
Mary C. PECKHAM. 





Bristol, R. I., Jnne 26, 1884. 
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THE NEW YORK WOMAN SUFFRAGE BILL. 
NEW YORK, JUNE 22, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Permit me to make some additional notes 
on the New York woman suffrage bill. 

7. Despite the majorities in our Assem- 
bly on the motions to put the suffrage bill 
on the calendar, and to order it to a third 
reading, the writer (though of course he 
used these majorities as far as practicable 
to strengthen the cause) never counted on 
the bill’s success. ‘To sanguine friends 
who assured him of the bill's passage, he 
pointed out that an analysis of the vote on 
these motions showed that the number of 
those who supported the bill up to the third 
reading was but fifty-nine—six short of 
the requisite majority. 

8. Farther analysis, including the vote 
on the bill’s passage, shows that of the 
fiftv-four Assembly-men who voted against 
the motion to put the bill on the calendar, 
sixteen, or nearly a third, between April 3 
and May # were induced to change their 
attitude and support the bill. The work 
which achieved this was under the writer's 
immediate charge. and involved great ef. 
fort. including the sending out of over 
eight hundred private and personal letters. 

%. Our funds were so far exhausted by 
last fall’s successful campaign against At- 
torney-General Russell, that we had not 
the means to maintain an agent at Albany 
through the session, whose whole time 
should be given to the matter. Could we 
have had again the vigor, fidelity, courage, 
and skill whieh Mrs. Maria C. Arter, as 
General Agent of our party, gave to the 
Albany work in 1882; or could the writer, 
as he did in 1880 and 1881, have given his 
own time and strength wholly to that 
work instead of being detained in New 
York by pressing business engagements— 
the standing of each member could have 
been learned long before April 3, and 
many more could have been gained over. 

10. The real test vote was on the mo- 
tion of Gen. Newton M. Curtis, of St. 
Lawrence Co. (seemingly inspired by his 
constituent, ex-Attorney-General Russell), 
to substitute a constitutional amendment 
for the bill. On this proposition, sixty- 
four members—just half the Assembly— 
voted to retain the bill in its place in gen- 
eral orders, and not to recommit it for the 
substitution of anamendment. Only thir- 
ty-nine members voted to substitute. and a 
dozen of them afterward voted for the bill. 
This great majority shows the effect of the 
ousting of Attorney-General Russell from 
office on the * constitutionality” issue, and 
dismisses that issue, so far as the majority 
of the Assembly is concerned. 

11. No motion was offered this year to 
take the Attorney-General’s opinion on the 

bill’s constitutionality. This motion, when 
made two years since, was highly improp- 
er, and was slipped through in a moment 
of confusion without our friends’ knowl- 
edge, and was not discovered till too late, 
under the rules, to get it reconsidered. 
The Legislature, under our constitution, 
is the highest authority: and to callina 
mere executive subordinate, as was then 
done, to intimidate and mislead his supe- 
riors, was the extreme of impropriety. 
With an Attorney-General like the present 
one (Hon. Denis O’Brien) who knows that 
the law does not warrant his undertaking 
to advise the Legislature, who is noted for 
integrity and fairness, and who owes his 
election largely to our party, this trick 
was effectually blocked this year, 

12. The Judiciary Committee was not 
the proper one to which to refer the bill; 
it should have gone to the Committee on 
Grievances (the greatest grievance in the 
State being the disfranchisement of a ma- 


jority of its adult citizens) or to that on 


General Laws. The Judiciary Committee 
almost always contains many small law- 
yers, who are anxious to display their own 
smartness by picking legal or ‘“‘constitu- 
tional” flaws in everything presented to 
them; and we have always had much difli- 
culty in getting the bill reported by that 
Committee. Still, in 1880 and 1881, they 
did report it. But this year, despite pow- 
erful addresses by Mrs. L. D. Blake, Mrs. 


Mary Seymour Howell, Mrs. Caroline 
Gilkey Rogers, Mrs. Duniway, Mrs. 


Gougar, Mrs. Harbert, Mrs. Shattuck, Mrs. 
Sewall, Mrs. [liohan, and other gifted 
speakers, and despite a great convention 
at Albany, twelve of the thirteen members 
of the Judiciary Committee to whom these 
addresses were made, reported against the 
bill and tried to table it. That Committee 
commonly have their own way with the 
Assembly; but their effort was hand- 
somely beaten. and the bill was put on the 
calendar over their heads. This was a 
signal victory, and is largely due to the 
nerve and skill of the one other member of 
the Committee, Gen. James W. Husted. 
The sole reason why the bill was allowed 
to go to that Committee was that he was 
its chairman. 

13. These facts show that it is not elo- 
quence which helps the matter much in the 
Legislature. and that needless publicity 
given to the bill at Albany while itis pend- 
ing, hurts, not helps. The great conven- 
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tion at Albany last winter (whence the 
writer absented himself, not approving its 
being held there then) doubtless made con- 
verts; but it also roused the foe, who are 
many and influential at the capital and 
elsewhere in the State, and warned them 
to exert themselves. The same speevhes, 
made to the constituents of doubtful mem- 
bers, would have achieved far more. 

14. This is farther evidenced by the fact 
that during the same time (April 3 to May 
%) the opposition influences succeeded in 
turning against us twenty members, whose 
votes, if again cast with us, would have se- 
cured a large majority. 

15. It was two years since the bill had 
been tried in the Assembly. The attitude 
assumed by Attorney-General Russell 
made effort hopeless while he remained in 
office. Inthe Senate, in 1883, the matter 
was so weighted by this, that, despite the 
devoted and brave efforts of Senator John 
G. Boyd, the bill had but six votes. ‘The 
headway lost by this delay had to be made 
up. HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman N. Y. State Ex. Com. 
- oe 


MRS, LURINDA B. BARRETT. 


The death of Mrs. L. B. Barrett, Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts W. C. T’. U. has 
called out the following aflectionate trib- 
ute from her old schoolmate and friend, 
Mary A. Livermore: 


Thus closes an unselfish and noble life, 
devoted to the loftiest personal aims, and to 
self-sacrificing labors for the good of 
others. From her childhood she addressed 
herself to its duties, as one whom “*God had 
anointed with His odorous oil to wrestle, 
not to reign.” Falling in the harness, with 
her hands full of work, her associates, who 
“sorrow that they shall see her face no 
more,” are unable to understand how the 
gap in their ranks can be filled, so large a 
place did she occupy among them. For the 
Massachusetts W. C.'T. U. has lost its most 
useful officer—the woman who was instru- 
mental in calling it into being, who gave to 
it the exclusive devotion of the last ten 
years of her life, and who, when dying, left 
one imploring request,—that the women 
of the Union and her co-laborers would re- 
main unflinching in their fidelity to the 
great cause they had espoused. 

Mrs. Barrett was born in Grafton, Mass., 
April 20, 1819. She wns one of a family of 
seven children, all of whom she survived. 
Her father was a prominent Baptist clergy- 
man of that day, devoted to his profession, 
successful and beloved in his various pas- 
torates. Her mother was a gentle, refined 
and intellectual woman, of whom Mrs. 
Barrett always spoke in the language of 
reverent affection. She was educated very 
carefully, her parents giving her the best 
educational advantages that the times af- 
forded to women. She studied at the La- 
dies’ Academy, at Townsend, Mass . also 
at the Academy at New Hampton, N. H., 
but she completed her studies, and graduat- 
ed from the Female Seminary in Charles- 
town, Mass. 

In this latter institution Mrs. Barrett was 
my Classmate for Toate. anda girlish friend- 
ship sprang up between us which the ex- 
periences of maturer life cemented and per- 
fected. 

. » » In November, 1846, Mrs. Barrett as- 
sumed the responsibility of married life, 
and thenceforth knew the joys and sorrows, 
the hopes and fears, the sacrifices and com- 
pensations, that come with wifehood and 
motherhood. Into the sacredness of her 
home-life we may not enter. Never could 
there be a more devoted wife, never a ten- 
derer or more unselfish mother. She en- 
nobled her domestic relations by the fine- 
ness of the spirit that she carried into them. 
Toil was pastime, duty was pleasure, and 
sacrifice enriched her, when the objects of 
toil and sacrifice were husband, children 
and grand-children. They are blest in the 
memory of the long years that she dwelt 
among them, a perpetual benediction. 

To the women of the Massachusetts 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Mrs. Barrett was especially dear. ‘The or- 
ganization owes to her its existence. Al- 
ways interested in the temperance reform, 
and identified with it from childhood, she 
caught the spirit of the ‘**Women s Cru- 
sade,” that phenomenal movement in 
Southern Ohie, which, ten years ago, was 
born of the despair as well as of the faith 
of women. 

. .. Mrs. Barrett entered the work with 
ardor, and put to its service consecrated 
energy and unusual executive ability, in 
which she was surpassed by few women or 
men. From its inception till she dropped 
in the arms of death she gave to it her en- 
tire time, thought, force and devotion. 

. . » Increasing years and failing health 
weighed heavily on her, but she kept brave- 
ly at work. Her physician warned her of 
the incurable heart disease which might 
end her life at any moment. ‘Give me 
palliatives for the pain.” was her answer, 
‘sand let me die in the harness.” Her let- 
ters to me during the last winter were 
written from various parts of the State 
where conventions were in session, and 
where, as usual, she took ‘the laboring 
oar,” and when I remonstrated against her 
excessive over-work, she replied, ‘I can- 
not stop now to rest, for J feel that the end 
is drawing near.” 

The end came, suddenly, at last—and not 
as she had anticipated. What seemed at 
first a cold, became a consuming fever 
that burned away her life. and the over- 
taxed brain gave way. ‘There was almost 
no hope of recovery from the first moment 
of her illness—and with her, no desire to 
live. **L am too near heaven now,” she said, 
‘to be reconciled to a return to life.” In 
her conscious moments, her thoughts were 
incessantly occupied with plans for the 
continuance of the work which was drop- 
ping from her folded hands. And, one day, 
not long before her death, there came to her 
the strength to rise from her bed, and the 
inspiration to pen to the members of the 





Mass. W. C. T. U. the following brief |g 
ter. ‘The chirography is irregular and Con. 
fused, but the thought is clear, and the 
language concise: i 

“Standing on the thresho!d of the better lap 
I see more clearly. I would like to urge the 
dear workers in our great cause tw Aequains 
themselves more fully with the evil that destroys 
the beauty and glory of our nation. “I'he desire 
comes strongly to me to entreat them to ut 
aside all narrowness and prejudice in their mery, 
ods of work. Dear sisters, hold yourselves 9 
to conviction! If the ballot were in the bands 
woman, as a temperance measure, it would 
powerful for the overthrow of the liquor traf. 
Then do not tight against the movenient to give 
the ballot to woman, ‘lest haply you be toung 
fighting against God.’ ° L. B. 4,” 

This letter is the more remarkable, he, 
‘ause Mrs. Barrett had only recently be, 
come a convert to the belief that municipa 
suffrage should be sought by temperanes 
women, that they may wage a successfy 
warfare with the growing intemperanes 
of the State. “I am forced into this 
belief,” she said, **by the logic of events» 
With the writing of the above epistle to 
the women of the Unions, for whom she 
hada strong affection, her earthly work 
ended. ‘Nothing worries me now,” she 
said, at our last interview; “I have give, 
up everything. I lie here and wait God 
will.” She retained consciousness almog 
to the iast, recognizing the members of her 
family, and looking into their faces with 
unspeakable love, long after the power of 
speech had failed,—and on the morning of 
May 24th she passed away as quietly as ay 
infant falls asleep. 

“Our very fears belied our hopes, 
Our hopes our fears belied— 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.” 


Melrose, Mass. M.A. L, 


-eee — 


SOME PLAIN QUESTIONS. 


Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, of Quincey, 
Mass., asks some questions in the Boston 
Daily Transcript. She says:—*Will you 
permit me to make the following in. 
quiries ?— 


1. If the woman-suffrage movement jg 
dying out, is it not rather singular that 
there are tive times as many petitioners 
this year as there were last? 

2. What is the use of expending gs» 


much ammunition against ‘abstract’ 
rights. when woman suffragists are now 


asking for the very ‘concrete’ right of 
voting in town and municipal affairs? 

3. What, considering that circumstance, 
is the pertinence of all the talk about wom- 
an’s inability to perform military duty, 
since no American town or city has ever 
been known to go to war in its municipal 
capacity ? 

4. If the men of this State are so just, 
and so considerate of the wishes of the 
women, why should they not carry out 
those wishes, if expressed by ballot, with- 
out having recourse to forcible resistance, 
in case the judgment of the men did not 
coincide with that of the women? 

5. If physical force might be a political 
resort, as between men and women. in our 
present stage of civilization, why is it not 
still generally resorted to in family disa- 
greements between man and wife? and 
why has wife-beating fallen into ill repute 
at the same time that women have nearly 
reached equality with men in the family? 

6. Supposing, as is asserted, that most 
of the remonstrants believe in the right of 
women to the higher education, and toa 
share in professional life, how long is it 
since they were converted froin an oppo- 
site view? 

7. Supposing ‘“‘minors of intelligence” 
did not rapidly outgrow their condition of 
minority, would they not soon conclude 
that they ought to have the right to vote? 

8. Is it not rather patronizing to com- 
pare the mental power of educated, experi- 
ienced women of middle age, with that of 
even clever young men of eighteen or 
twenty? 

9. If the present condition of women un- 
der the law in Massachusetts is owing (as 
remonstrants assert) to the **gradual ad- 
vance of civilization,” why is it that most 
of the special improvements in rights, as 
to property, ownership of clothing, burial, 
school suffrage, ete., have only taken place 
within a very recent period, and _ after 
much special pleading by many of the 
same persons who are now asking the 
right of municipal suffrage for women? 

10. If men, on account of their superior 
knowledge of business. can manage wotl- 
en’s moneys in town affairs better than the 
women themselves can, why ought wom- 
en to have the property rights they now 
hold? Would it not be better that wom- 
en’s property should be held for them by 
male trustees, especially as property rights 
sometimes require to be defended by police 
force? ; 

11. As women have such a strong inelit- 
ation toward house-cleaning, is it not 
likely that they might suggest some good 
ideas as to town-cleaning? Or is the at 
tainment of neatness in towns and cities 
wholly beyond human ingenuity ? 

12. If towns and cities were cleanet, 
would there not be a great deal less of 2Y- 
motic disease, and possibly of other dit 
ease? 

13. How can woman remain in her true 
sphere, as ‘ta happy wife and mother, 
when typhoid fever, diphtheria, smalipo*; 
or searlatina, has killed her husband and 
children? 

14. Even if women knew no more about 
the prevention of disease than men. woult 
not their experience in domestic life, * 
their greater responsibilities and depriv® 
tions in case of the sickness or death 0 
those they love, make them more inclined, 
in town management, to ‘think on these 
things”? 

15. Is it owing to the fact that the mast 
line half of humanity is more governed DY 
pure reason, more self-controlled, and les! 
emotional than the feminine half, that me" 
have always been more addicted to fight 
ing, drinking and other vices? 


[We commend these queries t our 
friends the remonstrants. Eps. W- J.] 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD IN SUMMER. 


Cottage City, or Oak Bluffs, is the queer- 
est little city imaginable. It was founded 
by the Methodists and Baptists, who have 
held their camp-meetings there for the past 
ten years. Their little white houses re- 
sembling tents, with the front doors inva- 
riably wide open. showing the whole inte- 
rior life, are so diminutive that, in passing 
by, one feels like Gulliver in a Lilliputian 
city. Evidently there is no dishonesty at 
Martha’s Vineyard, for bolts and bars seem 
tobe unknown. Perhaps there is nothing 
to tempt a thief, for there is little wealth 
onthe island. A set of silver, or a hand- 
some picture on the walls, isa thing almost 
unknown, anda private carriage is a rarity. 

From the 18th of July until the Isth of 
August, every summer, Cottage City 
swarms with school-teachers, attracted by 
the Institute, a summer school. This 
was started four or five years ago, in imi- 
tation of the one held by Agassiz on Peni- 
kese Island. It is now a regularly incor- 
porated Institute, with a building for lec- 
tures, concerts, &c., a president and board 
of directors. ‘This building, named Agas- 
siz Hall, is rather a rough affair, with walls 
neither plastered nor painted, but answer- 
ing all purposes well enough. ‘The stu- 
dents in 1882 numbered between three and 
four hundred, and the studies pursued 
were numerous. Besides the natural sci- 
ences there were classes in German, 
French, history, elocution, &c. ‘The larg- 
est Classes were those of Mr. Kraus Botte, 
of New York, in the Kindergarten, and 
Col. Parker, of Quincey, Mass., in Didactics, 
or the new method of education. The fee 
for the course of five weeks was $15 in 
any department, or $4 a week. 

It is strange that public school teachers 
who work hard all winter should be the 
ones to work all summer, and that young 
women of means or leisure should not 
avail themselves of the opportunities here 
afforded to spend a summer in improving 
their minds by an acquisition of one of the 
natural sciences. But it will not seem so 
strange, either, when one considers the dis- 
advantages of the eastern end of Martha’s 
Vineyard. Itisan uninteresting sand-bank 
off the coast of Massachusetts, with no 
shady trees tointercept the glare of the sun 
except a few scrub oaks in the interior. The 
bathing, however, is excellent, and is a fa- 
vorite occupation with many. The people 
who occupy the cottages and hotels are not 
very refined or attractive in appearance.—a 
well-dressed man or woman is an object 
seldom found on Martha’s Vineyard,—and, 
of course. public school teachers in appear- 
ance do not add to the attractiveness of 
the place. A salary of four or five hun- 
dred a year, and even less, does not admit 
of silks and satins. But there is a charm 
in simplicity besides its inexpensiveness, 
and as one glances at this crowd of young 
women, with dresses of the plainest and 
commonest material, flounced, puffed and 
furbelowed, it makes one wish either that 
the sewing-machfne had never been in- 
vented, or that the present race of dress- 
makers could be destroyed. 

The ocveupation of teaching is altogether 
intellectual, vet these teachers have, as a 
rule, very unintellectual faces; there is 
certainly little beauty among them. But 
there is no reason why they should not be 
more agreeable as companions. In general 
literature, polities, or the topics of the 
day, they know little. and as the gener- 
ality of people do not converse about 
geography, algebra or spelling, the school 
teachers, with their affvctation of superior 
knowledge, form a class by themselves. 
Margaret Fuller was a teacher, but did not 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in her lecture at 
Concord, say that she once considered her 
a very disagreeable person? Evidently 
the cultivation of the intellect alone does 
not improve the moral nature, or add to 
one’s kindliness of heart. This may be 
proved from the fact that the study of 
zoology, if illustrated by specimen work, 
seems to harden both student and professor 
toward the animal creation. The Institute 
had a small class in zodlogy, and on en- 
tering it while the Professor was lecturing 
on birds, one heard him remark that birds 
are the most interesting and beautiful 
objects of the animal creation, and then he 
related his experience in trying to obtain 
a bird to mount for the benefit of his class. 
How he shot at six birds, one fell in the 
water, two fell wounded in the bushes, one 
which he killed was too small,—a little 
yellow bird which he showed to his class, 
with both legs broken and its chest torn 
Open. He finally shot a robin, and he 
Says that his little boy often shoots birds 
with a bow-gun. ‘This seemed a bad train- 
'ng for his son, and rather a heartless sac- 
rifice of innocent bird-life for one specimen 
to show a class of five or six persons. 

A mollusk is not by any means of a high 
organization, yet it has a few nerves, and 
certainly cannot feel very comfortable 
when cut up alive. As one of the students, 
* young man, was busily at work cutting 
Out the tongue of a mollusk. one wonders 
why he did not make use of a bottle of 
tther which was within arm's length. 
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Animals have rights as well as human be- 
ings, but evidently the scientist of the 
preseng day is not willing to acknowledge 
them. The ‘Teachers’ Institute usually 
closes about the 18th of August, when the 
students all retreat to their respective 
States. The season closes on the Ist of 
September; then the Methodists, Baptists 
and pleasure-seekers take their departure, 
and Martha’s Vineyard is left to its primi- 
tive inhabitants, who are more interesting 
than the people who crowd their island for 
two months of the summer. As there is 
no drunkenness, nor gambling, nor horse- 
racing, it may be an agreeable place for 
those who wish sea air and perfect qui- 
etude, and who seek to escape from the 
frivolities and wickedness of the world. 
M. L. V- 


— ae -—— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SLUMBER FAIRIES. 





BY KATHERINE LEE BATES. 





Hush, my little one! hush, lie down! 
Mamma will sing, 

Sing of a boy ina wee, white gown, 

Sing of a king with a golden crown, 

A crown of curls on a sweet small head, 

And a throne as bigh as a trundle-bed, 
Dear little king! 


Hush, my baby! a song | kaow 
Softer than all, 

A song as soft as the falling snow, 

And I will sing it so light and low; 

Baby must listen and lie as still 

As the snowflakes lie on the quict hill 
Where they fall. 


Does Baby know, when the day grows late, 
Chilly and dim, 
The Slumber Fairies, who stand and wait 
Down in the street and beyond the gate, 
Pass over the lawn and open the door 
And steal across the nursery floor, 
Looking for him? 


Such tiny fairies, with slippers white 
Over their feet! 
Their cloaks are gray as the early night, 
But their caps are lit with a silver light, 
As if a moonbeam were caught, perhaps, 
And cut up small inte fairy caps, 
Dainty and peat, 


Up the side of the trundle-bed 
Softly they go, 
And over the pillow with gentle tread 
They come to the golden baby-head ; 
Under his lashes he tries to peep, 
But before he knows he is fast asleep. 
—lIsn't it su? 
For they bind the baby with fairy charms 
Wonders to tell; 
They loose the clasp of the dimpled arms, 
And smooth his forehead with soft small palms, 
And draw their cloaks o’er his drowsy ears, 
Till a fairy music is all be hears, 
Pleasing bim well. 
They shade his eyes with a little dream— 
Where did it grow? 
It grew by the side of a fairy stream, 
Where Baby wandereth now, I deem, 
With the Slumber Fairies to guide his feet. 
Good-night, dear laddie! your rest be sweet! 
Mamma must go. 
— Wide Awake. 


——- ae 


THE NEST IN THE MAIL-BOX. 


We had to fasten a box for our mail on 
the gate-post, because the postman is 
afraid of our dog, and will not come into 
the yard. Last summer, two little blue- 
birds made a cunning nest right in that 
box. ° 

The mamma bird laid five tiny eggs, and 
sat on them, letting the postman drop the 
letters on her. Every morning and even- 
ing, the newsboy put in the paper. 

Papa bird brought her worms; and mam- 
ma, sister and T used to watch him. He 
would never go in the box while we look- 
ed on; and. when we walked away, he 
would drop down quick as a flash. 

By-and-by there were five little birds in 
the nest. We thought the letters and pa- 
pers would surely kill them. But they 
did not; the birds grew finely. Their 
mouths were always wide open. One day 
I put some fine crumbs into the nest. 
thinking they would like to eat. I wish 
you could have seen mamma bird. She 
flew round and round, acting as if erazy. 
Finally, she began taking out the tiny 
crumbs one by one, until the Jast one was 
thrown away. I[ had seen pictures of 
children feeding crumbs to birds, and 
thought it was the right thing todo. But, 
surely, it was not the food these birds 
needed. For several weeks we watched 
them and saw them grow. 

We wanted to see the mamma _ teach 
them tofly. But they left suddenly. ‘The 
nest was empty one day. and we could 
never tell our birds from the others in the 
yard. I brought the nest into the house, 
and kept it all winter. We wondered if 
we should see the little birds again the 
next year. 

At the opening of spring, we watched 
closely ; and, sure enough, the blue-birds 
did come again, and build a nest in the 
same box. ‘This time, they made a better 
foundation, raised the nest higher up, 
lined it with horse-hair, and put it in one 
corner of the box. Then the mamma bird 
laid five little eggs, and we and they were 
happy. 

One day, we missed anegg. The next 
another was gone, and then another, until 
only one was left. We found that some 
bad boys had discovered the nest, and 
were stealing all the eggs. Finally, the 
boys took the last one. Then we felt so 
sorry, and thought we should see the birds 
no more. But they did not give up. 
They at once tore to pieces the old nest, 
and built a new one in another corner. 
Four more little eggs were laid init. The 
bad boys took two of those out. Then 
papa and I locked the box. I thought 
the mamma bird might be so frightened 
she would not want to stay on the nest. 





But she did stay; and now we have two 
little baby birds which open their mouths 
wide and squirm whenever we raise the 


cover of the box. 


I wonder if any other little boy has such 
cunning pets.— Our Little Ones. 





oo 


HUMOROUS. 


“How did you like the doctor's ser- 
mon?” said one to his companion, as they 
were walking home from church. ‘First, 
rate; I always liked that sermon.” 

A young minister, preaching as a can- 
didate in a certain town in Massachusetts, 
took for his text, “I that speak unto thee 
am he.” 


A meek young editor was one night 
seen to be plunged in thought. He ex- 
plained his abstraction by telling his sis- 
ter that he had been wondering if any fel- 
low would invent a hair pin warranted 
not to fall out of the hair. ‘The sister im- 
mediately asked, ‘* Whose hair?” 

Dean Stanley, in his **Reminiscences,” 
tells a characteristic story of an old For- 
farshire lady. She knew the weakness 
of her man-servant, and when she wished 
nu note to be taken without delay, held 
it open and read it over to him, saying, 
‘There, noo, Andrew, ye ken a’ that’s 
in’t: noo dinna stop to open it, but just 
send it off.” 


‘ Dost thou know the difference, Fred,’’ said she, 

* Between the moon and you ?”” 

“I don’t,” said he, ‘‘my dearest one,” 

As he cazed with interest new. 
“The difference is this,” she said, 

With satire of a Junius, 

“Tbe moon hath silver quarters, dear, 

While vou are impecunious.” : 

Ata recent meeting of the Johns Hop- 
kins Literary Society in Baltimore, poems 
were recited in Latin, modern Greek, Dan- 
ish, Norwegian, Japanese, Chinese, and 
nine other languages. A strong guard of 
police and a competent ambulance corps 
were in attendance, and no person under 
the age of 35 was admitted. Owing to 
these precautions no fatal results were re- 
ported, and most of the participants in the 
violent exercises are doing well, and will 
be able to stand up on their elbows and 
to take a little light nourishment, some- 
thing like Greek root tea, in a day or 
two. At one time during a contest be- 
tween the pad-riding Chinese poem and a 
bare-back romance in ancient Chaldee, the 
governor threatened to call out the troops, 
but all danger was averted before this 
desperate step was necessary. ‘Che Johns 
Ilopkins Literary society has since. in its 
enfeebled condition, been captured and 
placed ip a strong iron cage: but it is one 
of those things that are liable to break out 
at almost any time, and there is no telling 
what it may not do when it gets loose. It 
ought to be muzzled during the warm 
weather, anyhow.— Burlington Hawkeye. 





A New Svuit.—Faded articles of all kinds re- 
stored to their original beauty by Diamond Dyes. 
Perfect and simple. 10c. at all druggists. 
Wells, Richardson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


oe oo 


Way ts 17 that the sale of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
continues at such a rapidly increasing rave? It is, 

lst: Because of the positive curative value of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla itself. 

2d: Because of the conclusive evidence of re- 
markable cures effected by it, unsurpassed and 
seldom equalled by any other medicine. Send to 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass., for book con- 
taining many statements of cures. 


2ee 


Tue season for house cleaning is now at hand, 
for which purpose there is nothing so effectual 
and convenient as James Pyle’s Pearline. 






















KIDNEY-WORTE 
DOES 
WONDERFUL 


CURES OF 
KIDNEY DISEASES 


AND 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, o 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 

t@ SOLID PROOF OF THIS. 


IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FLEE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
P can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884. 


KIDNEY-WORT 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘*A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . . . - $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
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PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Remedies 


Hood's 
* of the vegetable 
Sarsaparilla he thangow in 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoon’s VEc- 
ETABLE PILus. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparil!a for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholl 

overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, ‘‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 

Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


1 Use Hoop’s TooTu-PowDEr. 


HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Devorep To ScrENCE AND ART IN THE Home, 
HovusEHoLD Economies, HyGigNE AND HEALTH, 
DEcoRATIONS, Hom¥Y AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 





Besides the regular articles there are in each number 
several choice departments, as 


“HEALTH AND Hasit,” 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“Eventne Home TAks,” 
Conducted by Prof. EB. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 
“Motuer’s Portro.io’—Open Letters from the 


people, and useful information for the family circle; 
“Passing Tuoucuts;” “THe Home Liprary,” ete. 


Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
yer, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D., 
Miss M. KE. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Helen C. Lewis. 

Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
For Sale by Newsdealers. 
26 cents a number. #2 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


Publication Office: 29 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW 8. 5. AND HOME BOOKS. 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 





By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated with 
portraits and drawings by F. H. Luvgren. $100. 
A concise history of the development of music and 


musical instruments, with biographies of the most cel 
ebrated composers, 


THE TRIPLE E. 


| By Mrs. 8. R.GRAHAM CLARK, $150, 


A charming story with enough of strange incident 
and involved plot to attract lovers of romance, and 
with firm ideals of character wrought out iu the strug- 


| gles and self-denials of daily life. 


MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER, 
By Mrs. SuSI£ A. BISBEE. 12mo, $1 25, 
The scene is laid in the most picturesque of New 
England surroundings, and the book abounds in 
sprightly incidents, while holding steadily to its moral 


and spiritual purpose. The narrative is pleasant and 
the impression pure and wholesome, 


A HEDGE FENCE, 
By Pansy. 16mo, 60 cents, 


Pansy tells us how the hero of her story found a hedge 


| which stood between him and mischief. The book will 


benefit and please every boy who reads it or to whom 
it is read, 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP.) 
By A Boy AND His FRIENDS. With an introduction 
by Henry Randall Waite. $100. 


A fascinating volume full of practical ideas for the 
benefit of boys who are getting their first training in 


| the use of tools, 


STORY OF PUFF. 


| By Mrs. C.M. LivINGsTon. New edition, 16mo, eloth, 


fully illustrated, 60 cents, 


It was truly sald of the first edition of this volume, 
that no more captivating story of bird-life was ever 
written, and that passages in it were worthy of com- 
parison with those found in “Rab and his Friends.’ 
It is the autobiography of a canary bird, and every 
lover of the bird kind will read it with enthusiastic 
pleasure. 


SELECT SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
No, 12, (The Favorite Library.) 
20 vols., 16mo. $500. 
Every book in this marvellously cheap library will 
bear the closest criticism. Each is fresh and interest- 
ing in matter, unexceptionable in tone and excellent 


in literary style. The library as a whole, considering 
its character and i:s cost, has no superior. 


Catalogue of 1,000 Choice 8. 8. Books free. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called “Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mra. Filetcher’s trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
rofound interest. A more startling book has never 
een issued on this continent. 


12mo 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 

“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.”"—Boston Budget. 

“The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
careful study. . . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.”—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 





“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This boek should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal homesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.’’—JamMEs 
PARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.’’—New York Tribune. 





Nirs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are ‘Changed Convic- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “‘High- 
er Education,” ‘‘Need of Practical Training,”’ ‘‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.” — 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
happiness, made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (0.3 
NEW BOOKS. 





A COUNTRY DOCTOR. 


ANovel. By Saran ORNE Jewett, author of Deep- 
haven,”’ “*The Mate of the Daylight,”’ ete., 16mo, 
2125, 

A charming story laid among familiar New England 
ecenes and people, and picturing life as it is to-day in 
New England towns. A lady physician is the hero- 
ine, a noble, true-hearted girl, who cannot fail to win 
the hearts of all readers. A delightful story for sum- 
mer reading. 


THE FATE OF MANSFIELD 
HUMPHREYS. 
With the Episode of Mr. WasHINGTON ADAms in 
England, and an Apology. By Ricnarp GRant 
Wuite. lémo, $1 25. 


This is one of the most interesting of “‘international’* 
books, illustrating the mutual misconceptions and 
prejudices of Englishmen and Americans. Aside from 
the story, Mr. White's intimate acquaintance with 
English habits of thought and modes of expression 
renders his book exceedingly piquant. 


SUMMER. 

From the Journal of H. D. Tuoreav, author of ‘Wal 
den,” “Cape Cod,” ete, Edited by H. G. O. BLAKE, 
With a Map of Concord, and an Index. 12mo, gilt - 
top, $1 50, 

This selection from Thoreau’s Journal is of the 
same general character with the ‘Early Spring in 
Massachusetts.” Though fragmentary, it is rich in 
those observations and reflections which make all of 
Thoreau’s writings so pungent and stimulating. 


PHEBE. 


A Novel. By the author of “ Rutledge.” 
lémo, $1 25. 


1 vol., 


An American story in characters and incidents, told 
with so much life and spirit that it will be hailed asa 
special boon by novel-readers. To a multitude look- 
ing for summer reading, this story needs no other 
recommendation than that it is by the author of “‘Rut- 
ledge.” 


THE AMERICAN HORSEWOMAN. 


By Exuizasetu Karr. Illustrated. 1 vol., 12mo 
2 00. 

An admirably practical book. The selection and 
management of a horse, all the details of equipment» 
every separate article of dress that the rider should 
wear, and the making of it,—all these are described 
specifically ; and the book is made still more useful by 
illustrative cuts, the whole forming a manual of great 
value to any lady who would become thoroughly skil- 
ful in the equestrian art. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 





Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 
” ialeaaliae diate ata 


Communications and letters relating to 
management must be addressed to the Editors 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 
rs are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


ie. 
The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt forthe 
first subscription. ne change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
Pee first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


editorial 


The suffrage convention called in Kansas 
for the 25th and 26th of June met in the 
Senate Chamber at Topeka, and discussed 
the best means for organizing the State 
‘ton behalf of a constitutional amendment 
enfranchising women.” Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar addressed the meeting. Kansas is 
alive and awake. 


~~ 

ALBANY, JUNE 28, 1884.—The women 
suffragists got the Legislature just before 
adjournment to pass an act empowering 
women to vote on all questions of taxation 
submitted to popular vote in the village of 
Union Springs. After adjournment Gov- 
ernor Cleveland was pressed to withhold 
his signature, but, after hearing the objec- 
tions, he has signed the bill, and it is ifow 
a law. 


= _— 

PERRY, JUNE 28, 1884.—A Convention of 
citizens of Wyoming County, of all parties 
and both sexes, met yesterday in the Pres- 
byterian church to discuss the proposition 
which was before the Legislature .last 
month to abolish the legal obstacles to 
women voting: Addresses were made by 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell and others. 
The Convention unanimously voted to re- 
quest the Senator and Assemblyman from 
this district to push the bill for that pur- 
pose at the next session. 

— 27eoe _ 

The New York Sun of Friday, under the 
caption “‘Women at the Polls,” had the 
following item of interest: 

“At Clinton, Oneida County, N. Y., 22 
women voted on Saturday, June 21, at the 
election held on establishing water works. 
Both sides brought the women to the polls. 
Seven voted for the tax and 14 against it. 
Fifteen more appeared at the polls to vote, 
but were excluded from voting because, 
though they were real estate taxpayers, 
the assessors had left their names off the 
tax roll. Judge Theodore W. Dwight, 
head of the Columb.a Law School, pointed 
out that women taxpayers are entitled to 
vote under the general water works act, 
and holds that the election officials did 
wrong in excluding those whose names 
were omitted from the roll.” 

—— -2#oo- ——_ 

Brave Mrs. Duniway and her Oregon 
co-workers are proving again the truth of 
the words, 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise again.”’ 

They have held a meeting in Portland, 
and have arranged for a vigorous renewal 
of the work. The following resolutions 
were passed : 


Whereas woman without the ballot realizes 
her utter helpiessness in coping with the voting 
power that arrays itself against her interest at the 
polls; and, 

Whereas, in our recent effort to secure the bal- 
lot, we received the assistance of many thousands 
of true and noble men, but for whose timely aid 
we would have had no votes at all; therefore, 

Resolved, That we recognize in the grand vote 
they have given us a staunch and powerful ally . 
whose voting numbers will in the near future 
equal their moral strength ; 

Resolved, That the loyal, liberty-loving men of 
Oregon who favor equal rights for women com- 
prise a noble phalanx, upon whose aid we will 
rely with double confidence as we renew our con- 
flict in the cause of right. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are 
hereby tendered to all these voting allies. Their 
numbers, already legion, will never be reduced, 
but will be augmented year by year till we have 
gained the victory. 

eo _ 

A conference of woman suffragists was 
also held on Tuesday afternoon, June 17, 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Duniway, 
when ideas were freely exchanged as to 
the best method of proceeding in the fu- 
ture. Not a speaker showed the slightest 
disposition to quit work; every one was 
gratified that the reform had a voting con- 
stituency of so many thousand men asa 
foundation to start with anew; and all 
were anxious that work may be so directed 
as to tell in a most effective way hereafter. 
A change of 8000 votes from the negative 
to the affirmative side would have given a 
victory at the recent election, and the gen- 
eral feeling seemed to be that this could 
be accomplished in four or five years more 
of hard work. Accordingly, the sentiment 
of the conference was that the friends of 
the Amendment should work for its re- 
submission at a special election, when it 
will receive much fairer treatment than 
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'T. Merritt, and Mrs. Florence M. Adkin- 
son were present as representatives of the 
woman suffrage element, but deemed it 
best not to ask any hearing upon the sub- 
ject. Inthe platform adopted, as in that 
of the other great political party, the 
claims of women were forgotten. 
Stitcdaicnsigl timespan 

The English suffragists held a meeting 
at the Westminster Palace Hotel the day 
after the adverse vote in Parliament, to 
consider what steps should be taken in 
consequence of the unfavorable result of 
the division in the House of Commons in 
regard to women’s suffrage. Mr. Stansfeld 
occupied the chair, and among those pres- 
ent were Mr. Passmore Edwards, Mr. 
Woodall, and Mr. McLaren. The chair- 
man, in opening the proceedings, said it 
was right that the Government should un- 
dertake to say how much they would in- 
sert in the measure of reform they intended 
to introduce, but the most politic course 
would have been to leave the matter an 
open question, and permit members to vote 
as they thought fit. Resolutions were car- 
ried declining to accept the result of the 
division as a fair expression of the opinion 
of the House of Commons, and urging that 
the measure should be brought before Par- 
liament again at the earliest opportunity. 


ooo 

Mr. Conway quotes a certain speaker as 
saying that ‘*‘when the proposal to enfran- 
chise the negro was before the country, 
the women who desired a share in the 
measure were told that they would en- 
danger the same, just as the women of 
England are now told. The American 
women waived their claim, and the result 
is that their cause has been set back far 
behind where it once stood.” This is 
hardly a fair statement in regard to Amer- 
ican women. They tried their best to get 
themselves enfranchised at the same time 
with the negroes, as Englishwomen have 
tried their best to get themselves included 
in the present franchise bill. They failed, 
like the Englishwomen, not by a voluntary 
waiving of their claim, but by the deter- 
mination of masculine politicians to make 
their claim wait. Some of the women even 
took the ground that if the negroes and 
the women could not come in together, the 
negroes ought not to come in at all--a 
view which the editors of this paper always 
opposed, though they did their utmost to 
get the women admitted with the negroes. 

— oe - 

No new arguments can be found for or 
against woman suffrage, but new illustra- 
tions are constantly turning up. Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway has found a good one. 
In the Pall Mall Gazette hesays: ‘It would 
appear that Mr. Woodall’s amendment to 
the Franchise Bill, in favor of woman suf- 
frage, is in danger of being pushed aside in 
a way not quite manly, however mannish. 
In America, there are certain railway trains 
—called wild-cats, or some such graphic 
hame—appointed to carry poor emigrants 
from east to west in a cheap, uncomfort- 
able way; these trains being permitted to 
run a little way at a time, whenever a reg- 
ular train is not likely to come along. 
These perpetually-shunted ‘wild-cats,” 
passed by express trains, somewhat resem- 
ble the fate of the woman question. 
Whenever a great measure of enfranchise- 
ment is passing, the claim of woman is 
shunted aside.” 


“oe 


On Menday afternoon, June 23, Miss 
Helen Maria Albee and Miss Edith Stearns 
Cushing, of Cambridge, and Miss Emma R. 
Sterling, Bridgeport, Ct., received the cer- 
tificates given by the ‘Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women” to those 
who have ‘“‘pursued a course of study 
equivalent in amount and quality to that 
for which the degree of Bachelor of, Arts 
is conferred in Harvard College, and passed 
in a satisfactory manner examinations on 
that course, corresponding to the college 
examinations."” The diplomas were given 
at 36 Quincey Street, by Mrs. Louis Agassiz, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
This closes the fifth year of the institution, 
which is considered no longer an experi- 
ment, but a success. 
coo - 








The Women’s Educational Suffrage So- 
ciety of California, at the last meeting of 
the San Francisco branch, passed, among 
others, the following resolution : 


Resolved, That this society move our next 
Legislature to pass a bill having for its object 
the enfranchisement of all citizens without re- 
gard to sex, color, or condition; abolishing at 
the same time within the bounds of this State all 
imaginary political lines, and looking to the es- 
tablishment of a proportional representation, to 
the end that minorities as well as majorities may 





during a general fight of timid candidates 


for “loaves and fishes.” 
Oe 
A large number of ladies attended the 
Indiana State Democratic Convention. <A 
delegation from the W. C. 'T. U. was pres- 
ent with a memorial, which was submitted 
by a Democratic gentleman at the close of 
the reading of the platform, and was re- 
ferred to the committee on resolutions. 
Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, Mrs. Paulina 





have representation and voice in governmental 
affairs. 


o-oo 


Inquiries are addressed to us from va- 
rivus parts of the country as to the wisdom 
of trying to get woman suffrage constitu- 
tional amendments. Experience is the best 
teacher in this matter. Thus far, all at- 
tempts to get a woman suffrage amend- 
iment, either a sixteenth amendment to the 
national constitution, or an amendment to 
the constitution of any single State, have 





failed. There are great difficulties in the 
way of either. In most States, an amend- 
ment must be passed by two successive 
Legislatures, and then be submitted to a 
popular vote. The vicious and ignorant 
classes always vote solid against it, with 
enough respectable conservatives to give 
them a majority. An amendment to the 
United States Constitution, on the other 
hand, must be passed by two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress, and must afterwards 
be adopted by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States. ‘hus far, neither 
House has ever given it even a bare ma- 
jority, much less a two-thirds vote; and 
there is no reason to suppose that more 
than half a dozen State Legislatures, out 
of the necessary twenty-nine, are ready to 
adopt it. 





a 

Does it follow that we should cease to 
ask for constitutional amendments? By no 
means. We should steadily ask for every- 
thing, as a matter of principle. But we 
should press most earnestly for what we 
can most readily get. All that we have 
gained thus far has been gained from the 


individual Legislatures, some of which 
are much in advance of others on this 


question. In this way we have gained 
school suffrage in twelve States and full 
suffrage in three Territories. The Legis- 
lature of any Territory can grant women 
full suffrage by a simple majority vote. 
They should all be asked to do so. ‘The 
Legislature of any State, by a simple ma- 
jority vote, can give women presidential 
suffrage; for the United States constitu- 
tion, which is the supreme law of the land, 
says that each State shall appoint presi- 
dential electors, ‘tin such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct.” In al- 
most all the States, the Legislature can 
also give women municipal suffrage, by a 
simple majority vote. They should all 
be besieged todo so. Municipal and presi- 
dential suffrage are two-thirds of the 
whole, and a strong stepping-stone to the 
remaining third. For when these are 
granted, they wiil confer on women such 
a large amount of actual political power 
that no party can any longer afford to slight 
their just claims. 
9 ie Ss 

This method of work seems more imme- 
diately hopeful than the effort to secure a 
sixteenth amendment, because some one 
Legislature is sure to give in, long before 
twenty-nine do. It is more hopeful than 
the submission of separate constitutional 
amendments, because it does not involve 
an appeal to the popular vote. As has 
been truly said, a Legislature consists of 
picked men who are generally more en- 
lightened than the average of their constit- 
uents, and are therefore easier to convert. 
It is a good thing to ask for constitutional 
amendments, both State and National. The 
demand always results in valuable agita- 
tion, though it has hitherto resulted in 
nothing more. But it would be a great 
mistake to concentrate our efforts wholly 
or chiefly on the effort to secure constitu- 
tional amendments. Tt would be an at- 
tempt to get the thick end of the wedge in 


first. 
~or 


VOTES AND WAGES, 


The intimate connection between political 
rights and the rate of wages is not fully 
understood even so far as men are concern- 
ed. Everywhere and always, the world 
over, a disfranchised class is and has been 
aclass overworked and underpaid. There 
are individual exceptions, but the general 
fact is unquestionable. And to this rule 
women are equally subject. Wages are in- 
deed controlled by the law of supply and 
demand. But the law of supply and de- 
mand, in its relation to labor, is affected by 
underlying causes. Individual character 
and training, social habits, and public opin- 
ion are powerful factors, and these are di- 
rectly affected by the recognition of po- 
litical equality. And where, by a_ public 
sentiment unfavorable to equality, women 
are shut out from most trades and oecupa- 
tions, the competition for employment in 
the few which are open becomes excessive, 
and wages are correspondingly reduced. 

To all rules there are exceptions. In- 
dividual women, like the house-servants 
among negro slaves before emancipation, 
those who are brought into a close person- 
al relation with the enfranchised class, 
share to some extent in its advantages. 
The wife of the millionaire, during the life- 
time of her husband, is only legally enti- 
tled to food, clothing and medicine, and 
the wife of the laborer is legally entitled to 
the same. But practically the millionaire’s 
wife usually lives in the style and enjoys 
the luxuries of wealth, while the laborer’s 
wife shares with her husband in the priva- 
tions of his poverty. Multitudes of women 
in America, as wives, sisters and daugh- 
ters, are indirectly sharers in the wider 
diffusion of wealth and comfort, growing 
out of the larger wages consequent upon 
manhood suffrage. The laborer who gets 
a dollar and a half a day instead of seventy- 
five cents, because laborers have votes, 
spends his wages, as a rule, upon his daily 
comforts and enjoyments, in which his 


join the men in striking, they were von- 
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wife and daughters share. But when we 
pass from the disfranchised wife and 
daughter to the disfranchised shop-girl, or 
mill-hand, or house-servant, it is as when 
we passed from the Southern house-ser- 
vant to the plantation slave. Women who 
have to compete with men for a living in 
any form of industry (and in Massachu- 
setts these women number 220,000) are ex- 
pected to work, and actually do work, for 
less than half the wages paid men for a 
similar amount and quality of labor. Not 
only so, but, in doing this, they depress the 
wages of men in similar occupations by 
their competition. 

It may be said that this is because there 
is less demand for the work of women, 
Granted. But why this smaller demand 
and over supply? Because public senti- 
ment still looks upon the labor of women 
as servile, limits them to certain avocations, 
largely excludes them from industrial 
training, makes it difficult or impossible 
for them to follow the bent of their genius 
in the choice of occupations, and practical- 
ly shuts them out of well-paid and attrac- 
tive positions because they are women. It 
is evident that the law of supply and de- 
mand can only apply freely and fairly to 
recognized equals. 

The State sets the bad example by pay- 
ing its women teachers less than its men 
teachers. ‘The general government sets 
the bad example by refusing to promote 
competent women to first-class positions. 
Banks and insurance companies, corpora- 
tions created by the State, refuse to em- 
ploy women as tellers, cashiers and book- 
keepers. Merchants refuse to employ wom- 
en in posts of emolument and trust, or, if 
they do, scale the women’s salaries down. 
Mechanics never dream of taking women 
as apprentices. 

When the Western Union Telegraph Co., 
after the strike, took back its male opera- 
tors, it refused to take back a single wom- 
an operator on any terms. Why? Be- 
cause they had not only asked for an ad- 
vance, but had demanded equal pay with 
men for equal work. ‘These women had 
been doing more work for less pay than 
men, but when they had the courage to 


temptuously excluded from reinstatement 
at any price or on any terms. ‘They were 
a subject class, while the men were politi- 
sally sovereigns. 

Of course, in a nation so favorably situat- 
ed as ours, the general rate of wages will ex- 
ceed those of nations less favorably situat- 
ed. But there are nations, as in Mexico, 
Central and South America, possessed of 
as great natural advantages as ours, where 
wages are low for men and where women 
cannot earn any wages at all. In those na- 
tions political freedom does not exist. 
They are military despotisms under the 
forms of republics. It is the same in Utah, 
where suftrage both for men and women 
is only nominal, because their religion 
compels all Mormon voters to ratify the de- 
crees of the church. 

The advance observable in the wages of 
female house-servants is due to four causes. 
1. To the more liberal public sentiment 
which encourages women to seek occupa- 
tions outside of the home. 2. To the fac- 
tory system whereby machinery can be 
tended by women as well as or better than 
by men, thus affording an outlet for the 
labor of thousands of women formerly 
limited to housework or sewing. 3. To 
the growing aversion of women from 
housework, under the social stigma of in- 
feriority. 4. To the advance in men’s wages 
consequent on an extended suffrage, which 
tends to lift those of women. But this im- 
provement is, indirectly, the result of the 
extension of suffrage among men, and is 
only a foretaste of the higher wages which 
bothmen and women will receive when suf- 
frage becomes universal. Let us therefore 
affirm that suffrage for woman means a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work, and that 
without suffrage fair wages will never be 
attained by women. 

Fortunately, however, we are not confin- 
ed to theory. We have practical proof 
within our own recent experience. In 
Rhode Island, under a property qualifica- 
tion for suffrage, we have on our borders a 
government of mill-owners from which the 
working men of the State are almost whol- 
ly excluded. Here in Massachusetts, un- 
der educational and poll-tax qualifications, 
the great mass of working men vote. Asa 
direct result of this difference, men, wom- 
en and children in the Rhode [sland factor- 
ies are working from one to two hours 
more each day and receive smaller average 
wages than do the Massachusetts factory 
operatives. ‘The ten-hour law for women 
and children was carried through the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature with great difficulty 
and in faee ofa bitter opposition, by the po- 
litical influence of working men. As two- 
thirds of the labor of the factories is per- 
formed by women and children, the mills 
have to conform to these hours. In con- 
sequence, the looms have been speeded up 
and now produce in ten hours more cloth 
than formerly in twelve or thirteen, and 





all parties are benefited by the change. 
H. B. B. 








TO WOMEN VOTERS. 


Boston, JULY 2, 1884. 
To Women Voters: 

Throughout Massachusetts, assessment 
for both men and women closes Sept. 15, 
except in Boston, where, by special law, 
it closes Sept. 1 for men only. Itis im- 
portant that women desirous of qualifying 
for voting for school committee should 
bear this in mind, as by this enactment the 
time allowed for their assessment is short- 
ened sixteen days. 

For the information of those who may 
not know of this change, will all Massa- 
chusetts exchanges please copy. 

SALOME MERRITT. 

Per order Boston Com. of Women Voters, 

Enea 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN OHIO. 


The Ohio Woman Suffrage Convention 
held in Columbus June 18 and 19, met at 10 
A. M. The President, Dr. Townshend, 
being absent, Judge J. Gale, of Columbus, 
occupied the chair, making the address of 
welcome to the delegates. Miss M. P. 
Spargo, of Cleveland, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, read the report of the last annual 
Convention. Committees were appointed, 
On Nominations, Mrs. R. A. S. Janney, 
Mrs. A. M. Richardson, Mrs. Minnie Clay- 
ton; on Programme, Mrs. Seager, Miss 
Deahofe, and M. P. Spargo; Credentials, 
Mrs. R. L. Seager, Mrs. Riley, and Mrs. 
Ammon. 

‘he Committees retired to prepare their 
reports. During their absence, discussion 
arose in regard to a change of the name of 
the State organization, also to bring all lo- 
cal ones into line through the same title, 
and to subsidize some proportion of annu- 
al dues of loval organization for work in 
the large field of State activities. ‘This 
was urged by the Western Reserve dele- 
gates with much force. ‘Toledo delegates 
would not pledge their organization, either 
to change of name or less independent ac- 
tion. As only a small number were then 
present who were interested, further dis- 
cussion and action were deferred, it being 
taken under advisement for the coming 
year. 

Among the delegates present were the 
following: 

Mrs. J. H. Ammon, Mrs. W. J. Shippard, 
Mrs. M. A. Richardson. and Miss M. P. Spargo, 
ot Cleveland: Mrs. R. A. 8. Janney, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Coit, Mrs. F. Gale, Columbus; Miss Dea- 
hofe, Arcanuin; Mrs. L. P. Riley, Ashley; Miss 
Cornelia Potter, Leonardsburg; Mrs. M. G. Cole, 
Mrs. C. C. Swezey, Mrs. Minnie Clayton, Paines- 
ville; Mrs. H. M. Linden, Mrs. E. M. Cavlor, 
Paris; Mrs. A. S. Currier Brown, Athens; Mrs. 
Seager, Mrs. Fray, Toledo. 

Mrs. Cuit, as Treasurer, reported $24 in 
the treasury, and $40 due from the Chair- 
man of Executive Committee. 

The following officers were elected : 

President— Judge E. B. Taylor, of 19th Con- 
gressional District. 

Vice-presidents — Mrs. General Casement, 
Painesville; Mrs. A. J. Longley, Cincinnati; Mrs 
A. L. Bennett, Chardon; Mrs. H. B. Wall, 
Akron; Mrs. H. Monroe, Xenia; Judge John T. 
Gale, Columbus; Gideon T. Stewart, Norwalk. 

Recording Secretary— Dr. Kate I. Kelsey, 
Elyria. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss M. P. Spargo, 
Cleveland. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Elizabeth Coit, Columbus. 

Business Committee— Mrs, N. Coe Stewart, 
Cleveland; Mrs. F. Gale, Columbus; Mrs. Fray, 
Toledo: Mrs. Cole, Painesville; Mrs. Farr, Char- 
don; Mrs. Carrie Moure, Gabunna; Mrs. 8S. M. 
Perkins, Cleveland. 


The Chairman was directed to cast a 
ballot for the officers nominated, which 
wis done. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Judge Gale; Mrs. Coit in the chair. 

Miss Deahofe read an able historical pa- 
per on **Woman’s Statesmanship.” 

Mrs. Shippurd gave a pathetic recitation 
of “Driving Home the Cows.” 

Mrs. Swezey read a strong and able pa- 
per, *‘Answering Objections.” 

Mrs. Minnie Clayton read an admirable 
paper on **fhe Enfranchisement of Wo- 
man.” 

An invitation was given by the Chair- 
man to any one wishing to address the 
meeting, either for suffrage or against it. 

Mr. Henry Lackey, of Akron, O., asked 
permission to use five minutes. He said 
his text should be, **Who shall roll away 
the stone?” 

Mrs. Ammon said it would take more 
than one angel to roll away the stone. 

Mr. O. G. Peters, of Columbus, showed 
his heartfelt interest in the movement by 
offering financial assistance to the associa- 
tion. 

tev. E. H. Caylor spoke of Mrs. Iag- 
gart’s wonderful ability as a speaker: had 
she been a man, she would have been im- 
mortalized. 

On motion of Mrs. Richardson it was 
resolved that a local society be organized 
during the Convention, and that a tele- 
gram be sent the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

MORNING SESSION. 

Mrs. Coit in the chair. 

Mrs. Seager gave a spirited and interest- 
ing account of the Toledo society or- 
anized in 1869; its good work and the 
many obstacles it had overcome. 

Mrs. Fray gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the movements and object of a 
Toronto society, of which she had been 4 
member. Her interest in the movement 
began when she was a girl of fifteen. 

Mrs. Ccles gave an interesting account 
of the Equal Rights Association of Paines- 
ville. organized last November, and now 
numbering one hundred members, the 
largest association in the State. 

Mrs. Shippard represented the Western 
Reserve Club of Cleveland, organized in 
February. It has a membership of nearly 
fifty. She gave an animated account 0 
some of the difficulties and trials of its in- 
fancy, of the strength it was gaining, 20 
of the power it would be. 
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Mrs. Dr. Warren, of Elyria, spoke on 
“Practical Womanliness.” Her remarks 
were clear and concise. There is as yet 
no society in Elyria. 

Mrs. Janney read a retrospect of Woman 
Suffrage work in Ohio. 

A Ways and Means Committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of Miss Deahofe, Mrs. 
Cole, Mrs. Fray, Mrs. Shippard, Mrs. 
Moore, and Mrs. Brown. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Letters were read from Hon. W. D. 
Foulke, of Richmond, Ind.; Mrs. M. V. 
Longley, of Cincinnati; Lucy Stone, of 
Boston; Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, of Council 
Bluffs, Ia.; and Kate Klinefelter, of In- 
land, O. 

A report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was accepted. 

The report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee was accepted. 

A Revision Committee was chosen, con- 
sisting of Mrs. N. Coe Stewart, Cleveland ; 
Miss Kate I. Kelsey, Elyria; Mrs. Dr. 
Warren, Elyria; Mrs. N. B. Haven, Cleve- 
land; Miss Minnie Clayton, Painesville. 

Mrs. Ammon read an interesting paper 
on the **Legal Position of Mothers.” 

The delegates returned a vote of thanks 
for their hospitable entertainment, and 
-ainesville was suggested for the next an- 
nual meeting. 

Thanks were voted Mrs. Janney for her 
untiring efforts during the Convention. 

EVENING SESSION 

After recitations by Miss Deahofe and 
Mrs. Shippard, Mrs. Haggart, of Indiana, 
presented many and convincing arguments. 
The audience listened with rapt attention 
through one and a half hours. 

Thanks were tendered to Mrs. Haggart, 
Mr. Oscar G. Peters, and Judge Join T. 
Gale, the press of Columbus, and especial- 
ly to the State Journal, Daily Times, and 
Evening Despatch, for full, fair, and in the 
main, correct reports. 

After remarks by several speakers, the 
meeting adjourned. 

Mary P. Sparco, Sec. 
_ -2o° - 


SUFFRAGE SOCIETY IN OSAGE. 


OSAGE, LowA, JUNE 30, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Somewhat more than a year ago Mariana 
T. Folsom organized a woman suffrage 
society here with seven members. Now 
we number over sixty. We hold our meet- 
ings once in two weeks. At first we held 
parlor meetings, but have outgrown that, 
and are now using the vestry of the Uni- 
versalist Church for them. We have origi- 

al essays, and read selections (for which 
the JOURNAL is invaluable). We had our 
first anniversary in April; the exercises 
consisted of an Address by our President, 
Mrs. Sophia Harden. followed by a history 
of the Society, by Mrs. Mollie Moore. An 
enumeration of wrongs, by Mrs. Clarinda 
Hitchcock, was one of the finest summings 
up of woman’s disabilities I ever listened to. 
One of our ministers said of it, “It was 
worthy of a judge on the bench.” And so 
it was. It was forcible, strong, clear and 
calm. Mrs. Hitchcock is daughter of Sen- 
ator Arad Hitchcock, whose last public act 
before he was stricken with the illness 
which caused his death, was to vote for 
the amendment allowing women to vote. 
She is a worthy daughter of such a father. 
After this followed toasts and responses. 
Mrs. L. F. Winuck was toast-mistress, and 
the responses were mostly by women, 
though two lawyers, one minister, and the 
professor of our high school spoke; Prof. 
Hardin’s response to the toast, **The wom- 
en who don’t want to vote,” was admira- 
ble. [ wish some of your remonstrants 
had been there tohear. The largest church 
in town was so crowded that chairs had to 
be brought in tothe aisles. It was said by 
many to be the finest intellectual treat 
ever enjoyed here. We are growing fast 
for the last two or three months. At first 
nomen were admitted, but now we have 
about twenty as members. Wishing you 
of Massachusetts a more honorable foe 
hereafter, I am. 

Yours for the unrestricted suffrage, 
C.S. TALCOTT. 
7*oe - 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW YORK, JULY 2, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

There has been no official action on the 
part of any woman suffrage society or as- 
sociation on the presidential question by 
New York women. Individuals have ex- 
pressed their preferences, but not in any 
official capacity. Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell, who has been for a long time a 
warm admirer of Mr. Blaine’s talents, 
sent him a telegram of congratulation, 
which, however, bound no one but herself. 

In your last issue I noticed your quota- 
tion from the New York Tribune of what 
| said at the June meeting of the New 
York City Suffrage Society. The report 
vas tinged very much by the views of the 
paper, which was pushing every point in 
favor of Mr. Blaine. In reality I reviewed 
the position of each of the leading candi- 
tates in both parties, in regard to their 
ation for or against our reform. Among 
Ghers I mentioned Mr. Blaine as having 
‘Ways voted “aye” when the question was 
presented to him in either the House or 
‘enate, but as having never been an active 
alvocate. 

In this State we thoroughly believe in 
Political action, by defeating for any office 





men opposed to suffrage. We did our 


best, and Iam sure not without effect, to 
prevent the nomination by the Republicans 
of Edmunds or Hawley, who are both 
avowed antagonists. In the same way we 
shall strive to defeat the nomination by 
the Democrats of Bayard. Gov. Cleveland 
declares himself friendly, and Mr. Roswell 
P. Flower voted for our bill when a mem- 
ber of Congress. But Mr. Joseph E. 
MeDonald, of Indiana, deserves better at 
the hands of the woman suffragists of the 
nation than any active Democratic candi- 
date at present named. When a member 
of the Senate he spoke repeatedly in advo- 
eacy of the XVI. amendment, and it was 
largely owing to his efforts that the special 
committee on woman suffrage was ap- 
pointed. 

With these facts before us, it would 
surely be unwise and premature to en- 
dorse the nomination of Mr. Blaine at 
present. The resolution adopted at the 
Washington Convention last winter de- 
clared that we would use our utmost efforts 
to defeat the election of any man opposed 
to woman suffrage. As an association, we 
are pledged to nothing more. Ba: Re 


oe 
BANNEKER LITERARY CLUB RECEPTION. 


The Banneker Literary Club, of this 
city, gave a reception this week at the 
New England Women's Club rooms, 5 
Park Street, to three young people, colored 
graduates, who have done honor to the 
race this year. 

Dr. Consuelo Clark, who won from her 
class the $40 prize for highest scholarship 
in the Boston University Medical College ; 
Harvard University ; and Butler R. Wilson, 
fobert H. Terrell, who took honors at 
LL. D., of Boston University Law School. 

Seventy-five friends were present, black 
and white alike doing honor to the young 
graduates, and breaking down the social 
lines still existing between the colored and 
whites. At & P. M. the company was 
served to cream and cake; then all were 
seated to listen to a brief programme which 
had been prepared. Marie Louise Bald- 
win, secretary, read letters of regret from 
Edna D. Cheney, Theodore D. Weld, Dr. 
Mary J. Safford. Alla W. Foster, and 
Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Josephine Ruflin presided, introdue- 
ing members of the Club, who were to re- 
spond to certain sentiments: Our Guests, 
Archibald H. Grimké; Young Women 
in the Professions, Dr. Consuelo Clark: 
Harvard College, Robert H. Terrell; 
Young Men in the Professions, Butler R. 
Wilson, LL. D.; Our City, Judge G. L. 
Ruflin ; Music—Jnstrumental, 8S. Jamieson ; 
Elocution—Recitation, Cora Scott Pond ; 
Music—Vocal, Mrs. A. C. Sparrow. 

Several of the guests made brief re- 
marks, among whom were Dr. Caroline 
Hastings, Mrs. Col. Wolcott, Mrs. M. F. 
Walling, Rev. J. 'T’. Jenifer, and Dr. Bow- 
ditch. 

The reception was marked by its freedom 
from restraint and formality. All thor- 
oughly enjoyed themselves, and felt it a 
privilege to be there. At eleven the com- 
pany departed, wishing the young people 
‘Good speed.” C. & BP. 

waaas or ae 


REGULATION AGITATION IN ST. PAUL. 


The city of St. Paul, Minnesota, at its 
last municipal election, honored itself by 
the choice of a chief executive, Mayor O’- 
Brien. who inaugurated a vigorous crusade 
for the repression of social vice and gamb- 
ling, which had become formidable under 
a system of tolerative license, which his 
predecessors had acquiesced in or enecour- 
aged. The action of Mayor O’Brien pro- 
voked opposition among the vicious class- 
es, who found a champion in the President 
of the City Council, a **Col. Allen.” a hotel 
proprietor. On two occasions in the city 
Council the President has ventured to op- 
pose the Mayor's repressive policy, and to 
urge a continuation of regulation, or tol- 
erative license, for both prostitution and 
gambling. He based his shameless plea 
upon ‘“*business” considerations, the busi- 
ness of his own hotel, the **Merchants’,” 
the largest in the city, and the business of 
the sity generally. He claimed that the 
Mayor's repressive order was ‘‘fearfully 
disastrous to the city financially; that 
trade was being driven from St. Paul to 
Minneapolis thereby; that merchants and 
business men, when they came to St. Paul 
from Dakota, Montana, the North and 
West, wanted ‘“‘amusements,” some of one 
kind, some of another; that ‘it was a fact 
that men had passions, and would insist on 
gratifying them; that since the Mayor's 
order had closed the houses of ill-fame in 
St. Paul, *‘in one night thirteen hack-loads 
of merchants and visitors left the ‘Mer- 
chants,” [his hotel] for Minneapolis ;” that 
the men who came to St. Paul for amuse- 
ment spent $60,000 and $70,000 a month, 
which now goes to Minneapolis ;* he would 
‘save the city’s trade and its people’s 
health;” his theory was ‘*that such evils 
are a necessity in a city of 890,000 people, 
and the way to dois to control the evils 
that cannot be blotted out. Let two or three 
gambling houses run, but let them be under 





license and stringent rules, and the same way 
with the houses of ill-fame.” 

The mayor cited the fact that, by the 
statute of the State, the keeping of a house 
of ill-fame is made felony, punishable by 
imprisonment in the State prison, and that 
the municipal ordinance, which it was his 
duty to enforce, enacted under that stat- 
ute, made it a misdemeanor, punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. Referring to 
the attack of the president of the Common 
Council, he declared : ‘The mere statement 
by any man claiming a vestige of respecta- 
bility that, in his opinion, the licensing 
and protection of houses of ill-fame and 
gambling are necessary to the prosperity 
of this or any other city, puts him beyond 
the pale of argument. -One whose moral 
nature is so constituted that he can openly 
advocate the necessity of the indulgence 
and practice of any vice, is not in a posi- 
tion to be listened to by any person who 
has either been taught or believes common 
principles of decency or morality.” After 
having stated the case very fully, and the 
reasons Which prompted his course of ac- 
tion, the mayor said: **When the citizens 
of St. Paul authoritatively announce that 
they require their chief executive officer to 
affirmatively license and, practically, go 
into partnership with every harlot and 
gambler who may choose to ply their vo- 
sation in the city, I shall take very great 
pleasure in surrendering back to their 
hands the office they have conferred upon 
me.” 

Such a mayor exhibits the metal of true 
manhood. 

The president of the Common Council, 
“Col. Allen,” has at least the merit of 
great frankness in his advocacy of a thor- 
oughly bad cause. His statements, how- 
ever, concerning the character of the pat- 
ronage of his hotel, and its business de- 
pendence upon brothels and gambling- 
houses, should suflice to cause it to be 
remembered to be shunned by respectable 
people, and to remind the citizens of St. 
Paul how seriously their own reputation is 
compromised by retaining such a repre- 
sentative in a responsible position of of- 
ficial trust. —American Bulletin. 
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AND NEWS. 





NOTES 

July 7th is set for the second reading of 
the franchise bill in the House of Lords. 

Rev. Robert Collyer will take his vaca- 
tion at Nantucket in August. 

tepresentative George A. O. Ernst, of 
Boston, has paid over to the treasury of 
the State $150, representing the amount he 
was entitled to by the ‘salary grab™ last 
session. 

The special correspondent of the ‘Toledo 
Evening Post reports the Suffrage Conven- 
tion at Columbus, and says: ‘*The Con- 
vention brought together many of Ohio’s 
most earnest and thoughtful women, and 
their discussions cannot fail to give impe- 
tus to the reform.” 

Beside the speakers heretofore announc- 
ed as ready to speak for the cause in New 
York State where needed, Dr. Clemence 
S. Lozier and Mr. Hamilton Willcox will 
speak at any point in or near New York 
and Brooklyn where meetings are desired. 
Dr. Lozier’s address is 103 West Forty- 
eighth Street; Mr. Willcox’s is 55 Liberty 
Street, New York. 

The Massachusetts National Woman Suf- 


| frage Society held its regular meeting in 


the rooms of the N. E. Woman’s Club, on 
Friday of last week. The President, Mrs. 
Shattuck, in the chair. The progress of 
the cause since the last meeting was re- 
ported, and a basket picnic in Concord was 
announced in September. A good state of 
their treasury was reported and about 150 
members. 

The many friends of Miss Emily J. Leon- 
ard, the well-known suffragist, will be 
grieved to hear of her dangerous illness. 
Last week she was stricken with heart dis- 
ase, and Thursday her condition was so 
critical that Drs. Niekerson and Ferris 
held a consultation, and to-day she is some- 
what easier, but is still ina very precarious 
state. Miss Leonard is sick at Mrs. J. T. 
Pettee’s house in Meriden, where she was 
visiting for the afternoon when she was 
taken sick. 

The National Education Association, 
which meets in Madison, Wisconsin, next 
week, from the 10th inst. to the 18th, is on 
a magnificent scale, and will be one of the 
most important educational meetings. 
Its programme covers the whole field of 
educational interests. It is arranged by 
departments, its topics are assigned, and 
the: are to be treated by men and women 
on equal terms. At the close of the ses- 
sions, plans have been arranged for excur- 
sions with <pecial rates to the Yellow Stone 
Park, to Alaska, and to the other wonders 
of the great West. 

Tie Commonwealth does royal service by 
the free use of its columns to preserve the 
truth’ of history in the case of the old 
abolitionists and of the anti-slavery cause, 
against the false or mistaken statements of 
men who now desire to screen the opposi- 
tion of themselves or their sect or party 
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PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
L ™ the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. It is adapted for ladies 
¢ and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
¢ the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress- 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 
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from the just reproach which must forever 
rest upon those who upheld slavery. The 
Congregationalist opens its columns for 
statements on one side, and denies them for 
the other. Oliver Johnson, now an old 
man, who was early in the anti-slavery 
work and knows the facts, is refused space 
for reply, whereupon he goes to the Com- 
monwealth, and in its hospitable columns 
states the truth. Nothing can permanent- 
ly conceal the fact that the great body of 
the American church and clergy were the 
foes of the anti-slavery cause. There were 
noble exceptions, but history preserves the 
facts in each ease as stated. 

On Saturday, June 28, a re-union was 
held, at the Quincy House, of the first 
class which graduated from the first Nor- 
mal School in the State (then located at 
Lexington), forty-five years ago. Of the 
original class of twenty-one there are thir- 
teen living, and out of these, eleven were 
present on the occasion, making more than 
half the original number, the oldest being 
seventy-one. ‘These statistics are recom- 
mended to those who, with Dr. Clarke, 
think longevity in women incompatible 
with a studious life. Several children of 
members were present, and one grandchild. 
After a pleasant social gathering, the com- 
pany partook of a nice dinner together, af- 
ter which various records were read, and a 
poem written for the occasion by one of 
the members. 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SCISSORS, "si 

ERASERS, etc., 
Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced ent- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 





Washington Street. 


LADIES 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest style 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place,or at STORER’S, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street. 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goods, millinery,ready- 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 





upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. A charge of 25 
or 50 cents, according to purchases, will be made 
for personal services. Address, inclosing stamp 
for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 

89 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs, 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 


LADIES 


Who appreciate GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYLES should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 


MISS R. C. STINSON’S BLEACHERY. 
Always good work and prompt. Directly opposite 
R. H. White & Co.'s. 


535 Washington Street, Boston. 


Ladies Bathing Suits, 


We have a large assortment of Bathing Suits from 
the best manufacturer in Paris, which ladies are re- 
spectfully invited to examine. Also, French BATH- 
ING HATS and SHOES, 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, 
In the new Phillips Building. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


THE WOMEN OF WEINSBERG. 





BY K 8K. 


From the German of Adalbert von Chamirso. 
The event on which tuts bal'ad is founded took place 
in 1140, during the ware of the tiuelphs and Ghibellines, 
of which latter party Cours of Iohenstaufen was the 
leader, his adversary being Duke Heury of Guelph, 
Conrad of Hohenstaufen, with ol! his army, lay 
Before the town of Weinsberg encamped for many a 
day ; 
The Guelph was now defeated, but Weinsberg would 
not yield, 
Firm stood the undaunted townsmen, their city’s guard 
and shield. 
But famine came, fierce famine ! a heavy scourge to bear. 
At length they sought for mercy, but mercy none was 
there. 
“You have slain my gallant soldiers,” thus ran King 
Conrad's word, 
“And though the gate be opened, you perish by the 
aword,”’ 
And then came forth the women, and thus imploring, 
said 
‘May we not leave the city ? 
shed!” 
And Conrad's wrath was softened, when he beheld 
their woe; 
He felt a deep compassion within his bosom glow. 


Our hands no blood have 


“Let the women leave the city; and each may carry 
forth 

Whatever most she prizes, and holds of greatest worth ; 

So let them with their burdens unhindered go their 
way ; 

This is the king’s intention, tis thus the king doth say.”” 

And as the east grew paler with morning’s early light, 

From the camp of the besiegers was seen a wondrous 
sight; 

The leaguered gate was opened, and forward into view, 

With labored tread and tottering, a train of women 
drew. 

‘They stoop beneath the burdens that on their shoulders 
rest, 

They are bearing off their husbands, 'tis what they 
love the best. 

“Hold! stop the crafty women!” the threatening 
clamor broke. 

“Hold, this was not the meaning,” the chancellor 
gravely spoke. 

But Conrad answered laughing, when the news he 
came to know: 

“If such was not my meaning, they yet have made itso; 

A promise is a promise, a kingly word secure— 

The chancellor may not wrest it, that word must still 
endure.” 

So shone the regal splendor in pure, unsullied gold. 

From far and half-forgotten days the story still is told, 

In the year eleven forty, ‘tis thus the records stand, 

A royal word was sacred in our German fatherland. 


- oe. —— 
IN A HORSE-CAR. 


BY CELIA THAXTER,. 





I wondered what power possessed the place, 
As I took my seat in the motley crowd, 
And glancing swiftly from face to face 
Of the poor and mean and the rich aud proud,— 


And all the stages betwixt the two 
That daily travel the iron track, 

I stopped at a young face fresh as dew, 
Framed in white with a hood of black. 


’T was a little Sister of Charity,— 

Oh, young and slender, oh, sweet and calm ; 
Like a pensive moonbeam pale was she, 

With her fair hands folded palm to palm, 


And a delicate beauty of high repose, 
A sacred peace, as if far withdrawn 

From the hard world’s din, like a cloistered rose, 
She blossomed pure as the breath of dawn. 


1 marvelled much how a gir! like this, 
In her Maytime splendor, could turn away 

From the brimming cup of her youth's bright bliss, 
To succor the sorrowful, day by day. 


And yet, when I looked at her once more, 
With her lofty aspect of tempered cheer, 

All the joys of the earth seemed vain and poor 
To the lovely record written here. 


And I felt how true it is, how sure 
That every good deed adds a light 

Tro the human face, not there before, 
While every ill thing leaves its ight. 


It does not follow that women and men 

Must live in a cluister to work for God: 
There’s enough to do, to the dullest ken, 

In the great world’s paths spread wide abroad. 


And the good or ill of the life we lead 
Is sculptured clear on the countenance ; 
Be it love and goodness, or sin and greed, 
Who runs may read at a single glance. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
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MRS. TIPTON’S TREASURER. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


If Mr. Tipton had not been uncommonly 
careful in relation to serip and wallet, and 
had not tied his purse-strings so very 
closely that it was as much as her life was 
worth to get them open, Mrs. Tipton might 
not have needed a treasurer. But as it 
was, unable to get a dollar without under- 
going cross-examination, and receiving 
criticism, and rendering strict account af- 
terward, and most usually unable to get it 
then, as Mr. Tipton preferred making his 
own purchases and getting his own change, 
she was driven to her rag-bag. She used 
to laugh at her jest about it, saying that if 
her resulting coin was ever so hard and 
shining, it was nevertheless rag-money. 
Rag-money or not, it was unspeakably 
precious to Mrs. Tipton. It may be that 
her frequent and dire want of any sort of 
money made the financial question one of 
more interest to her than it might have 
been otherwise. She read the accounts of 
the great fortunes of great men with a real 
relish; read the story of the sources of 
Queen Victoria’s income, and rolled the 
items of the civil list under her tongue like 
sweet morsels; read the daily statement of 
the internal revenue, and all that she could 
find about the national debt ; even read the 
monthly returns of the great railroads, 


comparing them with those usually given 
of the year before, and fancying for one 
delicious moment, as she read, that it 
might make a difference in her dividends, 
she who never had had a dividend, nor 
ever expected one. She read all the de- 
bates on the silver question—dry enough 
to crumble as they were—to no other erd 
than a hopeless muddling of her wits. and 
ran her eye over the market quotations of 
stocks and bonds, without ever finding out 
what it meant when it said that money sold 
for from six to seven per cent. 

It was rather a singular fact, consider- 
ing her interest in the subject, that she had 
never seen a bond. She knew that Mr. 
‘Tipton had some bonds; but, so far as she 
had any idea of them at all, she figured 
them in her mind as resembling either a 
small map on wooden rollers or the bunch 
of decorated shaving papers which she 
always gave her husband at Christmas, re- 
ceiving in return from him a new pocket- 
handkerchief. There was just sucha bunch 
now hanging up by the desk in the little 
back room that he called his den, and she 
had treated it with reverence for some 
time. as a species of emissary from the 
Treasury of the United States; it was one 
of Mr. 'Tipton’s habits to put valuables in 
perfectly open and obvious, and therefore 
unsuspected, places, in order to confound 
house-breakers, which made her fancy con- 
cerning it less irrational. She never could 
forget Mr. Tipton’s inscrutable face when 
she asked about it once, and he teld her it 
was a pen-wiper. Of course her ignorance 
only added to Mr. ‘Tipton’s contempt for 
her feminine calibre, and to his conviction 
that women might be trusted with their 
children, under supervision, with care of 
souls and care of sick and dying, but that 
so valuable a thing as money was not to 
be given into such weak hands. Why 
should he show her a bond, that she might 
know what the thing was like? There were 
some things that women had no need of 
knowing. The consequence of all which 
niggardliness and want of trust was that 
Mrs. ‘Tipton had to resort, as I have said, 
to her rag-bag. 

That the good woman saved every shred 
of thread, every ravelling, every scrid of 
paper to be seen on the floor, only gave her 
husband reason to think that she was the 
neatest of neat housekeepers, as, of course, 
he had a right that his wife should be. 
That there never was a newspaper to be 
found that was more than a week old was 
rather puzzling to him; but then there 
were fires to kindle, and window-panes to 
polish, and shelves to be covered, saving 
paint, and carpets to be lined, and clothes 
to be wrapped up and put away, and so 
perhaps that was all right. She had said 
once, in answer to his inquiry, that nobody 
borrowed them. ‘Well,’ he said then, 
*vou needn't take « whole newspaper to 
kindle a fire; Lean get a blaze with one 
wisp.” She always had a piece of soft 
cloth handy to do up a cut or a bruise, so 
that it had not yet occurred to him to ob- 
serve that there were never any old rags in 
the house. On the whole, he had not sus- 
pected the existence of that rag-bag; that 
is, in any undue proportions. Every well- 
regulated house had a rag-bag, the sale of 
whose contents kept the tin-ware in repair ; 
his mother’s always did. And so, fortu- 
nately—or was it unfortunately ?—Mrs. 
Tipton’s source of revenue remained un- 
discovered and undisturbed. 

If Mr. Tipton had looked into that  re- 
ceptacle, he would have doubtless raised 
the roof with his outcry over the things 
he would have seen at such time as any 
emergency required the raising of some 
vast sum—say a dollar anda half. Only 
an emergency, however; for under ordi- 
nary pressure Mrs. ‘Tipton kept strictly 
within the line of cuttings and clippings, 
newspapers and letter envelopes. Sle had 
been able with this sometimes, taking the 
whole course of the year, to have her old 
hat made over, and get herself a couple of 
pairs of stockings with no darns to make 
her tender feet burn like live coals. She 
resorted to extreme measures only when 
extreme want goaded her, as now—now 
when Anna was going to graduate, and it 
was impossible to induce her father to yield 
asum sufficient for a new white dress for 
the occasion, to say nothing of a new gown 
for herself that might not shame the child 
among her mates. 

*You are setting the child a dreadful 
example of frivolity,” said Mr. Tipton. 
“One would think, to hear you talk, that 
there was nothing in the world but dress.” 

“T think that is very unfair, Mr. Tipton,” 
said his wife. ‘‘You know how I have”— 
she wanted to say pinched, and pared, and 
saved, but she knew there would be an 
outburst from her husband, who, on the 
principle that two and two make five, 
always considered himself a good provider ; 
so she said—‘‘done as you wished, to keep 
Anna respectable at school. But you 
know, too, that I have never let her goa 
single day without hearing all her lessons 
myself, to see that she was perfect in 
them”— 

“It must have been useful to her, espe- 
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cially in trigonometry, and chemistry, and 
Latin, and”’— 

“I learned a little of almost all of them 
in hearing her—enough to follow her, at 
any vate.” 

‘Well, I don’t know what that has to do 
with it; and I don’t see why she needs a 
white gown in order to take a diploma. 
She'll get the diploma all the same, [ sup- 
pose, and be able to teach? Well, then, 
when she’s gone to work teaching, and had 
her pay, she can buy herself a white gown 
if she has any use for it. I sha‘’nt buy her 
one.” 

“Oh, Mr. Tipton! I don’t see how”— 

**It doesn’t make any difference whether 
you see how or not. I guess I care as 
much for my daughter as you do. But l 
think I do her a much better turn by sav- 
ing money for her to use when she needs 
it; and so will she, then.” 

‘*But she needs it now.” urged the per- 
sistent mother. *There’ll never be a time 
when she will feel the want of anything 
uny more.” 

**Won't there? Well, we're all born, but 
we're none of us buried; and you needn't 
say any more aboutit, Sophia. You might 
as well talk to the Man of Mull, and I 
should think you'd have found it out by 
this time.” 

She had; she had found it out. For her- 
self she would not have asked him fora 
cent of money, to save her life. She had 
rubbed the old gown, and turned if wrong 
side out and upside down, and pieced it 
with new and pieced it with old, and darned 
it and inked it. till nothing else could be 
done withit. The only thing about it was 
that she could stay away from the gradua- 
tion exercises, as she already staid away 
from church. But Anna could not stay 
away, and Anna must have that graduation 
dress; and she fell back on her rag-bag. 

She was doubtful if she could accom- 
plish it. But there was a good deal of 
time yet. The worst thing in the matter 
was, Mr. Tipton would have to know it in 
the end, and then he would expect her al- 
ways to make as much from her sales, and 
cut down her already meagre receipts, or 
he would take it into his own hands, and 
there would be an end of the only comfort 
she had. No; she was wrong to say that. 
Anna was a comfort—a great, an unspeak- 
able comfort. How lovely was the pale 
face up which the color streamed if you 
looked at her, the appealing blue eyes, and 
the cloud of soft brown curls above!— 
lovely to her, at least, and dear as when she 
could remember it her baby’s face. She had 
little else to remember in her life, where 
the changes hardly made a tide-mark; she 
remembered it all the way up—when the 
little pearls first came in the sweet, sweet 
mouth, when the teeth were gone, and a 
curious vacuous innocence replaced them, 
till the second teeth came, like kernels of 
seed corn, pulling down the nose and ma- 
turing all the features at once. What a 
pride and joy the child had been to her in 
her behavior, at her books, everywhere! 
And now, to pay her for all her endeavor 
and obedience by shaming her in public 
just when the shame would be so keen! 
Mrs. ‘Tipton felt that if she had to steal it 
to do it, as her mind expressed itself, yet 
Anna must have that gown. Not that she 
had the least intention of going so far, 
only, on the same parallel with which, as 
some critic has said, every woman has seen 
in herself the beginnings of Becky Sharp, 
Mrs. Tipton felt herself capable ef it. 
There was nobody to steal from, in fact; 
Mr. Tipton carried no money about him. 
I don’t know whether she felt that was an 
outrage on Mr. Tipton’s part or not, in 
giving her no chance to pick his pockets 
had she been so disposed, for I doubt if 
she had ever thought of it. Her intellect 
may not have been sufficiently advanced. 
Mr. ‘Tipton often assured her she was a 
fool; but she had consoled herself by think- 
ing that if she was, she was not such a fool 
as Mr. Tipton’s mother, who, when her 
husband told her they must in future burn 
only one candle in the evening when visi- 
tors called, obeyed him by cutting one 
candle in two, so as to burn but one candle, 
if two lights. Mr. Tipton came rightly by 
his—his peculiarities, she thought ; but then 
certain peculiarities, such as meanness, for 
instance, may sometimes be carried to the 
dividing line that makes the boundary of 
dishonesty, and it was a sort of dishonesty 
to cheat Anna of a dress that she might be 
said to have earned; and when she was 
told that she might stay at school and 
graduate, of course the presumption was 
that it meant graduate us other girls grad- 
uate—in a white gown. The white gown 
might all be very silly—she thought it was 
herself—but while the other girls had it, it 
was a sin and a shame that it should be re- 
fused to her, this sweetest and best and 
brightest girl of all; the most conspicuous 
of all, too, standing as she did at the head 
of her class. And so her poor thoughts 
ran on and on in a vicious cirele, and came 
to nothing every time but the rag-bag. 

She sat still a little while after her hus- 
band went out, building a little castle in 


Anna a white dress as a gift? What if it 
should be dotted muslin, with tambour- 
work inserting in the waist, and edging in 
the neck, and a broad, broad lutestring 
sash, and white slippers, and a bunch of 
violets for the belt of it? 

It would have to be one of her relations 
—which one? None of the Tiptons, cer- 
tainly; they wouldn't if they could: she 
didn’t know as she wanted them to if they 
would. Thank goodness, Anna didn’t favor 
the Tiptons any! And as for her own sis- 
ter, she was much too unable, and she had 
her own girls to dress. No; if you want 
ed anything, you must go to work and get 
it yourself; there was nothing but the rag- 
bag. Did Mr. Tipton leave the paper? 
Let her see what rags were worth, if she 
could find them in the price-current, and 
then hustle the paper out of sight till it 
was forgotten. Rags were not quoted that 
week. Well, she knew from long habit 
what they would probably be by the time 
she was ready tosell. There were columns 
about cotton—ah, what would she not give 
for one good bale of cotton to add to her 
rag-bag! She laughed with pleasure at 
the absurd thought. 

Mrs. ‘Tipton began 
earnest after this with her work. 
ceeded in getting Mr. ‘Tipton to send her a 
piece of cotton cloth by having him per- 
sonally inspect the sheets and pillow-cases 
and under-clothing, article by article, and 
by receiving humbly a severe lecture on 
their condition, to the effect that it was 
such as no self-respecting woman would 
allow, and why hadn’‘t she begun to darn 
earlier, and why had she patched them 
with new cloth that the Bible itself told 
her would tear away, and so on to the end 
of the chapter. She must take the worst 
sheets and make under-clothing of the 
parts that were left; he wasn't going to 
buy any. No time forsuch a piece of work 
as that? Whatelse had she to do with her 
time? ‘Mr. Tipton,” said his wife, made 
resolute, not for herself now, not because 
she wanted any new under clothing but 
her winding-sheet. but because she wanted 
for her rag-bag the shreds and clippings 
resulting from the manufacture of new 
cloth into garments—*'Mr. Tipton, if I was 
to die, I haven't the decent articles to lay 
me out!” 

“Well,” he answered her, his thin red 
beard bristling, as it seemed, in double 
redness while she faced him as he had 
never seen her do before, **I don’t know 
anybody that that would hurt but your- 
self!’ But he sent her the piece of cloth. 

“Seems as if | hadn't gone to work the 
right way with him in the first place,” said 
Mrs. Tipton to herself. ‘‘I ought to have 
stood right up to him, and put my foot 
down then!” 

But she went to work the right way with 
her cloth, and cut, and skimped, and pieced 
her gores, and picked up her threads, and 
saw her rag-bag swell witha heart that 
swelled too with hope and satisfaction. 
She had looked at the muslin that she 
meant to have down in Rainey’s store. 
thirty cents a yard; she began already to 
see its luminous sheerness floating about 
her dear child’s pretty shape. 

‘Ah, Mr. Dustin,” she said, when next 
the tinman came along with his cart, *‘how 
are rags to-day? No higher? And paper 
just the same, you say?” 

“Well, now, Miss Tipton, old papers 
brings me just about the same’s they have 


to bestir herself in 
She sue- 


this two year, excep’ pamphlets—they’re a | 


cent an’ ahalfa pound. But I'm a leetle 
expecting rags to rise” — 

“You are! she exclaimed in joyful ac- 
cents, and thrust her bag behind her. 

**Yes; rags is sensitive. They feel the 
affairs of men as if they was still a-clothing 
of *em. You let a gen’ral Europeing war 
come on, and rags will go kiting. It’s 
sometimes an excellent thing for the mar- 
ket if a plague or an eperdemic breaks out 
in the East—rags go up as if they knew it. 
That's odd, now?” 

“T should say so. 
for it?” 


How do you account 


“Well, I don’t know’s I doaccount. It’s 
one of the mysteries like the mysteries of 
tides. ‘Pears as if rags could feel. And you 
don’t want a new dipper to-day? Got one— 
a good one; thought of you when I slung it 
No? Well, 
I'll trouble you, 


on; block-tin, double bottom. 
another time, I reckon. 





Day by day Mrs. Tipton added to her 
marketable store. She did not go to. walk 
but she scuffed along a bit of paper in the 
street till getting it where she could secure 
it unobserved to bring home; she stole out 
sometimes in the evening and tore down 
such of the advertising bills and posters as 
were not faithfully pasted, that she might 
by so much increase the sum of her reve- 
nue, when she should be ready to call in 
her treasurer. She tore certain old books 
from their bindings, and even soaked and 
loosened the bindings for what they were 
worth. She went up in the attie and ran 
her fingers through the bundles of old 
family letters there. These her mother had 
written her when she was at school her- 
self; these had come from her dear father 
when he was last at sea. No, she couldn't. 
These were her sister's letters; they told 
of troubles and sorrows and small wants. 
Well, they might go. But then if Mattie 
died, they would be just as precious as the 
others: no. Still. she might die herself, 
and then who would care for them? And 
they would be at any one’s merey—and all 
the private things in Mattie’s. She wasn’t 
| going to have that. She never did approve 
| of keeping family letters—and there would 
be more as time went on. But if Mattie’s 
went, she would have no partiality; all 
must. All did. 

Here was another old trunk—old letters, 
old deeds, old notes long paid, old account 
books of a hundred years ago, papers 
showing where the old ‘Tiptons had gotten 
the better of the neighbors with whom they 
dealt, maps of old farms, note-books, al- 
manaes. What conceivable value had they 
for anybody but Eddie Ochiltree? They 
might go with the rest; and go they did. 
And if any missing document that would 
have supplied the gaps in the history of 
Captain John Mason. or have touched a 
new point about Raleigh or Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, went into eternal oblivion with 
them, Mrs. Tipton neither knew nor cared. 
What was anything of that sort beside the 
resolve that her darling should not be put 
to shame? 

That was great plunder; but of course 
that was not enough. Let her gather what- 
ever there might be. Straightway, then, 
she cut down all her stockings, for one 
thing, and made them over, in order to 
throw the discarded part into the common 
receptacle, leave them long or short as it 
might; there was an old window curtain 
upstairs that came to strips every time she 
washed it—it wasted thread to mend it— 
that might as well add its weight; the 
fringes on most of the towels were ragged 
—she cut them off; there was an old hoop- 
skirt, long abandoned, the only one she 
ever had, and that had carried her through 
the reign of crinoline-—she cut away the 
tapes and stripped the steels of their woven 
coverings, which perhaps weighed the fif- 
tieth part of a half-ounce. Anna’s copy- 
books? Let them go. And Mr. 'Tipton’s 
love-letters? Mr. Tipton himself had read 
them over not long since, and filed them, 
and for the time had felt ss if all their sen- 
timents were his still, and that he was a 
very good husband because he had been a 
tender lover. They had caused him to 





though, for a drink of water, if it’s handy.” 
And he saw that she had plugged the hole 
in the dipper with a bit of amatch, and cut 
the ends off smooth, and he knew there 
was a great haul in reserve for him before 
long. 

Poor Mrs. Tipton saw that he had seen 
it. ‘*He’s always getting the better of me,” 
she said. ‘If I was some women, I'd wet 
my rags till they weighed like water!” 
But as she wasn’t some women, she took it | 
out in watching the newspapers and trying 
to keep up with the inextricable confusion 
of the foreign news, hoping to he able to 
see the war cloud in season for her rags; 
and if ever woman prayed devoutly for 
an epidemic in the East, Mrs. ‘Tipton was 
certainly the one. But then I doubt if any 





the air. What if somebody should send 





woman ever did. 


plume himself a good deal on his domestic 
| virtues for two or three days, till he forgot 
| them. The bundle seemed heavier and 
| bulkier than it used, but then her husband 
had folded round and covered the letters, 
and perhaps made more of them that way. 
He had tied up some other old truek with 
them, at any rate, maybe just to steady 
| them. He'd never look at them again. Be- 
| sides, they were her own; why should she 
| leave her love-letters for all the world to 
| read? ‘The love-letters followed suit. Then 
| Mrs. ‘Tipton looked round for fresh forage. 
| What else was there? She might take the 
| cotton-wool out of the comfortable; but 
| that would be robbing her husband; she 
would not do that—at least not till she 
| couldn't help it. Those Congressional 
| documents—well, a cent and a half a 
pound—no earthly good! Mr. ‘Tipton 
might never know it, and then the case 
was desperate. In they went with all the 
rest; and she even took the scissors and 
clipped the margins from every book inthe 
book-case that really belonged to herself 
—few in number, but atoms swell the 
amount. Searching the house from top to 
bottom, there really seemed to be nothing 
else she dared touch. 

Mrs. Tipton’s stock ready, she lay in 
wait for the tinman, in order to receive 
him when Mr. Tipton should be away ; and 
it appeared to her for days as if there were 
conspiracy between Providence and her 
husband to trap a guilty wife, if an ever 
so fond mother, by the tinman’s never g0- 
ing by except at times when Mr. Tipton 
was in the house. 


She secured him at last. Rags had not 


| materially risen, he said, but still they 


fetched a good price. ‘Law sakes! I'll 
have to get another team if there’s any 
more. This sorter means business,” said 
Mr. Dustin. “Speaking er business,” he 
went on, emptying her poor store into his 
great burlap bags, “it’s a pretty one they're 
in out to Washington. Have a foreign war 
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on our hands in no time if they don’t haul 
off, and rags up out of sight. Wish I'd 
seen the President in the beginning, I'd ‘a 
gin him a hint that “d ‘a saved half the 
fuss. But they’re all so sotin their own 
conceit’ —tugging and jamming in the 
rags—*‘I calkerlate it wouldn't ‘a done any 
gret good. But all the science i-n't in the 
big-wigs. Now there’s my gal, my little 
gal—you seen her going by to school. I 
ain’t no manner o° doubt she could give 
them fellers out there to the government 
pints. She graduates next week. You've 
got a gal too that’s took the course, ain’t 
you? I seeher. She and my Priscy was 
neck and neck awhile. But blood ’Il tell, 
and the Tiptons was always smart.” 

But not all Mr. Dustin's adroit remarks 
diverted Mrs. ‘Tipton’s eyes from his steel- 
yard. She looked, perhaps, a little more 
intently, and would have been glad to trip 
him after utterance of his opinion of the 
Tiptons. She really loved her husband, 
after all, and in spite of all; but under the 
phrase ‘the ‘Tiptons” she bound up every 
bad feature in his character. The only 
trouble that Anna had ever given her, in- 
deed, was the fact that. let her do what 
she would, and favor whom she might, she 
really was a ‘Tipton. 

Well, the deed was done. Her eyes 
sparkled as the reckoning was over, hon- 
est weight this time if never before, anda 
sum in her hand such as she had not been 
mistress of this many aday. **Good weight 
and good money,” said Mr. Dustio, count- 
ing it into her open palm. ‘You never 
sand your rags, Miss ‘Tipton, and I never 
scale my weights. Not the leastestest 
mite. You're the sorter woman I like to 
trade ‘ith; but sakes alive! some of ‘em! 
they jest fetch out athimbleful of rags and 
expect a hatful of money, and declare 'm 
a-putting my thumb on, and I ain't giving 
the truth, and they see the figures different, 
and they see the price 0’ rags in the paper, 
and know bétter’n I do, and I’m a-cheating 
anyway !” of all which enormities in times 
past had Mrs. Tipton been guilty. ‘‘Now 
you,” said Mr. Dustin, who, through her 
anxieties. had all the conversation to Aim- 
self, ‘you just watch and see I ain't, and 
that’s what I like. Cheating ’em! I’m the 
best friend and treasurer of a heap of wom- 
en whose husbands are just a leetle—just a 
leetle—keerful.” 

That night the muslin was in the house; 
the next night it was cut out, and when 
graduation day came there never was a 
prettier little white rose-bud of a girl than 
Anna looked in her new dress. And poor 
Mrs. Tipton sat at home and pictured her 
child taking the honors, her heart full, at 
one and the same time, of longing and con- 
tent; and Mr. Tipton went and saw her do 
it, and came home in a fine rage. 

What did Mrs. Tipton care? She had ac- 
complished what she had undertaken to 
do. ‘I don’t know what you have to say 
about it,” she declared, gathering all her 
forces. ‘It never cost you one cent.” 

“Why not? Who did it cost? Who's 
paying for my daughter's clothes? Where 
did it come from?” 

“Rags.” 

**Rags enough for that expense? Never. 
Tell that to the marines. Where did you 
get them?” 

“T didn’t steal them,” said Mrs. Tipton, 
proudly. ‘I saved them. They were mar- 
gins, envelopes, letters—my family letters, 
my love-letters.””. She thought faintly for 
half a second, in her desperation, that he 
might applaud. He had sometimes praised 
her ingenuity in saving. 

*“*Your love letters!” he roared. ‘*And 
is that all the sentiment you have? Did 
you open the bundle?” he cried, in vehe- 
ment haste. “Did you read them before 
you let them go? No? No! Great heavens! 
Mrs. Tipton, your daughter’ll never wear 
such an expensive dress again if she 
should be crowned Queen of England. My 
bonds were in that bundle. Your daugh- 
ter’s dress has cost me just two thousand 
dollars!” 

And perhaps Mrs. ‘Tipton would have 
sunk through the floor and into her grave 
if at that moment her eye, wandering 
everywhere weakly, had not caught sight 
of Mr. Dustin himself, as he came up the 
door-step, with some papers in his hand 
and a shrewd smile on his face. ‘*Guess 
you sorter made a mistake,” said he, as 
she flew to the door more like a leaf blown 
by an autumn wind than a woman in a 
hurry. ‘These don’t belong in no rag-bag. 
Found ‘em when I looked the lot over, and 
fetched °em back d’rekly. We'll take out 
the weight of “em next sale. You'll never 
think I cheat again, anyway, Miss 'lipton. 
Youll believe I'm the best friend and 
treasurer of women whose husbands are— 
well, just a mite—keerful.” And she did 
believe it. And she knew it was a friend 
she had lost; for from that day Mr. 'Tip- 
ton, seeing what could be done with a rag- 
bag, took it into his own hands. And if 
Anna’s school-teaching had not more than 
taken its place to her, Mrs. ‘Tipton would 
certainly have come to want with the loss 
of her friend and treasurer.—Jlarper’s Baz- 
ar. 
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PROMPT PAYMENTS. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

“With desolation is all the land made 
desolate, because there is none that con- 
sidereth in the heart.” 

This quotation from the good Book is 
not a good one to make on things in gen- 
eral in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, for its ev- 
ery column teems with good, deep, honest 
thinking. Nevertheless, for the subject 
“Prompt Payments” 1 know of no more 
appropriate quotation. 

Time and again I have seen actual suf- 
fering, which could have been avoided had 
Prompt payment been practised; and 
what made it harder was the knowledge 
that it easily could have been done, and 
that its not having been, was the result of 
thoughtlessness. A few evenings ago I 
called with a friend on tenants who were 
Owing quite a bill. As we were about to 
come away, the husband of the woman on 
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whom we called said to his wife:—* You 
have paid Mrs. Blank her rent, haven't 
you?” 

“Oh no!” his wife said; **I have been 
putting it off for the last two weeks, but 
I'll certainly bring it in to-morrow.” 

At the first word about the rent my 
friend’s face brightened up wonderfully: 
she counted on getting it then; but at 
the words, “*{ will certainly bring it in 
to-morrow,” her face fel! again. Of course, 
had she been a shrewd, self-confident busi- 
ness woman, she would have spoken up 
then and there and have said, “*I need the 
money and will take it now.” 

In fact she did try to say it, but inglo- 
riously failed. Somehow, for a _ person 
who has not had much business experi- 
ence, it costs quite an effort to demand the 
payment of a debt; and when people owe 
money and can easily pay it, why should 
they not pay it promptly? 

Indeed, I firmly believe that if the ma- 
jority of our easy-going people, who are 
so careless about the payment of their 
just debts, only realized how much embar- 
rassment and often real suffering their 
carelessness causefl others, they would 
act differently. It is not always those 
who cry out who suffer most; all thought- 
ful people know that there is often more 
keen anguish behind “lips that make no 
moan.” I doubt if there is any subject 
in which so much littleness and meanness 
of character is displayed as this one of 
prompt payments. What a mean old 
world it is, anyhow! or rather. what mean, 
cold-blooded and cold-hearted people 
there are in it! For instance, if one is 
wealthy or even in moderate circumstan- 
ces, how often such a one hears the re- 
mark, when a job has been done for them: 
—‘Oh, no matter about the money; that 
will be time enough,” and under such fa- 
vorable circumstances, how easy to col- 
lect one’s bills. 

But let the reverse be the case; let one 
meet with a sudden loss, or be pecunia- 
rily embarrassed, and how quickly the 
bills come in. A few days ago I was in 
one of our cemeteries with a friend. and 
was astonished at the way in which her 
face darkened when the man who had 
charge of the place passed by. “I hate 
that man,” she hissed after him. 

In answer to my question why she hat- 
ed him, she said, a few years ago she had 
had him sod her lot, and. on the very day 
he finished the work, he presented his bill. 

She hadn’t the money then, but paid 
him within a week, and wouldn't have 
minded his prompt demand, as she was 
accustomed to such demands at that time ; 
but, in paying him, he spoke of one of her 
neighbors who had owed him for a like job 
for over two years, adding that he had 
never asked for it. 

Ah! that was what made my friend bit- 
ter; her neighbor's bill had not been pre- 
sented, though due two years, because he 
was in good circumstances, while her bill 
had been presented at once, probably be- 
cause her affairs were at the time rather un- 
settled. I would have no one do injustice 
to him or herself in not presenting a bill be- 
cause of another's business troubles: but 
why not civilly present it, in lieu of bru- 
tally demanding, as many people do, peo- 
ple who even seem to rejoice that such an 
opportunity has been granted them? 

It is hard at any time to be moneyless, 
but in case of sickness it is terrible to re- 
alize how many things might be done for 
the suffering one; and when, in such a 
case, one is powerless owing to another's 
carelessness or brutality in not promptly 
paying a just debt, 1, for one, do not 
blame the sufferer for bitter thoughts. 

And right here I would ask all readers 
of the JOURNAL who have not read *Her- 
tha,” by Frederica Bremer, to read it. It 
is one of the best works in favor of Wom- 
an’s Rights. I trust no reader of the 
JOURNAL will add to the burdens of oth- 


ers by thoughtlessly putting off just 
debts. GERTIE MAY. 


Bangor, Me. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE PLATFORM. 

The ‘American’ party platform not 
only declares for woman suffrage but 
asserts that the civil and political equal- 
ity granted by the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendinents should be ex- 
tended to Indians and Chinamen; that 
international differences should be settled 
by arbitration; that land and other monop- 
olies should be discouraged; that the gov- 
ernment should furnish a sound currency ; 
that the tariff should be reduced as fast as 
the necessity of the revenue and vested 
business interests will allow: that poly- 
gamy should be at once suppressed, and 
that the Republican party is censurable for 
the long neglect of its duty in respect to 
this evil; and demands a direct vote for 
President and Vice President of the United 
States. It declares that the God of the 
Christian Scriptures is the author of civil 


government, favors the use of the Bible in | 


the schools, asserts that God requires and 
man needs the Sabbath, demands strict 
prohibition laws, the withdrawal of all 











. 


charters to secret lodges, and that they be 
prohibited by law, opposes prison and im- 
ported contract labor. ‘The Convention 
nominated for President of the United 
States, S. C. Pomeroy, of Kansas. For 
Vice President, J. A. Conant, of Connecti- 


cut. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Barnara THAYER; Her Guoriovs CAREER. A 
Novel, by Annie Jenness Miller. Boston, Lee 
& Shepard. 1884. $1 00. 


This book. though not in any sense an 
autobiography, has some points of resem- 
blance to the author’s own career. Barba- 
ra Thayer is a college graduate, a public 
reader, and a woman with “ideas” on the 
marriage question. She isa girl of great 
purity of soul, firmness of principle, and 
personal beauty. Sheis a poor girl, who 
persists in studying and essaying an inde- 
pendent career, while a former playmate 
and friend and would-be lover, who has 
sought in vain to discourage her. goes off 
to try his fortune in the mines of Colorado, 
having vainly tried to win from her a prom- 
ise to join him and become his wife after 
the lapse of a year ortwo. After graduat- 
ing Barbara takes a situation as governess, 
and soon makes the acquaintance of a bril- 
liant army-ofticer, who falls devotedly in 
love with her. They are engaged to be 
married, when a woman appears who 
proves to have been for years the mistress 
of her betrothed. Barbara breaks off her 
engagement, holding him to the same stan- 
dard to which men hold women, and urges 
him to make reparation by marrying the 
woman he has ruined. Putting aside her 
sadness she returns tothe old home, where 
she recalls her old girlish affection for the 
Colorado miner. A telegram announces 
his severe and probably fatal injury, while 
trying to save the lives of others in the 
mine. She hastens to his bedside, and 
nurses him till his recovery. When the 
crisis comes she leaves him in charge of a 
friend. ‘This is what follows: 

**Barbara went out of the cabin into the 
darkness and solitude which reigned in the 
deep heart of the Colorado mountains. 
The craggy peaks were everywhere out- 
lined against the gloomy sky in one un- 
broken range. There was but one opening, 
that was toward the west, through a wall- 
ed passage; and at sunset it had been full 
of the glowing tints of exquisite coloring, 
—pink. delicate as a sea-shell, with ame- 
thyst and amber and crimson and pale 
green. But now clouds were gathering in 
and above it, black with the rising wrath 
of an approaching storm. Presently there 
was a flash which lightened up the entire 
mountain range, two thousand feet above 
the spot where she stood. The thunder 
rolled and reverberated and there was the 
distant sound of an avalanche. ‘The rain 
fell on Barbara’s uncovered head. But she 
heeded neither nature’s pyrotechnies nor 
the destruction wrought by the crashing 
earth and rocks. Her eyes and soul were 
lifted to heaven in earnest supplication for 
the recovery of her friend. 

“And in the midst of the storm-clouds a 
star appeared. 

“Lucia came to the 
salled, 

* * Barbara! 

***Well? she said. 

***The change has come.’ 

***And it means?’ ” 

The answer to this last enquiry isin a 
single word. But that word contains the 
fate of the heroine and the culmination of 
the story, so we refer our readers for it to 
the book itself. H. B. B. 


ecabin-door, and 





Fieurrs Won't Lie.—The figures showing the 
enormous yearly sales of Kidaey-Wort demon- 
strate its value as a medicine beyond dispute. It 
is a purely vegetable compound of certain roots, 
leaves and berries known to bave special value 
in Kidney -troubies. Combined with these are 
remedies acting directly on the Liver und Bow- 
els. itis because of this combined action that 
Kidney-Wort has proved such an unequalled 
remedy in all diseases of these organs. 


*ee 
“Tat tired feeling,’’ from which you suffer so 


much, particularly in the morning, is entirely 
thrown off by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 
VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 
JAMES SCALES, 

44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Bails, ete. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 








Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


Send six cents ter postage and 
receive free, a costly box of 
S88 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRuE & Co., Augusta,Me. 
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tt BEST THING KNOWN "= 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send te your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs V. eame to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston. where she had been treated, as her phy sician 
writer, ‘with little apparent result for chronic = 
liti-, wastritis, and peritonitis. The tendency in her 
sysiem is to chronic inflammation, in which the alli- 
meutary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.”’ 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in strength, and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquid Food daily; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost imposible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds, In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism. Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spoonfuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds, Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend un afternoon 
with a friend; weighs eighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss ‘I’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. ‘Two sisters died. The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her cighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She suffers no pain. The sisters 
have all bad the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case bas the disease yielded to 
treatment, 

The second weck of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth weck, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained cight pounds in weight. Able to 
stand alone on the seales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 








NOW READY! 
L. 0. EMERSON’S NEW BOOK 


CHORAL WORSHIP 


For Choirs, Singing Classes:‘and 
Musical Conventions. 


Full Church Music Book size. Price, 81 00. 
CHORAL WORSHIP bas 320 pages. 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 100 pages of Ele- 


ments, Exercises, Easy and Graded Songs in one, 








two, or more parts, Glees, ete. A good variety. 

CHORAL WORSHIP Pas 75 pages of the best 
Metrical ‘Tunes. 

CHORAL WORSHIP has 110 pages of the 
finest Anthems, Motets, Sentences, etc., for Choir 
use. 

CHORAL WORSHIP has 55 pages of miscel- 
laneous matter, including good material for Concert 
Singing, and for training the voice. 


On the whole, Choral Worshio is 4 book for 


|; the times, appearing as Chorus, Choir, and Choral 





Singing is again coming into favor, and creating a de- 
mand for just what this book supplies—in the best 
way. 

Send $1 00 for Specimen Copy. 


SONG WORSHIP (just out) is a Sunday School 
Song Book of the greatest promise, by Emerson and 
Sherwin. Send 25 cents for one specimen copy. 


OLIVER DITSUN & CO., Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 
Office and Residence: 
474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Street 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4. P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 





SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth, where Invalids wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forts with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Sup rters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Flose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particnlars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was ip 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
me, announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 








Boston, Masa, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens ite Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second beta A in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $80; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other patceee, addrves 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

@ requirements for admission, the course of study, 

and the i ts for graduation fully equal to con- 

liguous colleges. 
f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (01) Sewinary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. 

of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best ) pemens. “The Oread” (Stv- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 














WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. At hree 
years graded cours? of instruction is given during 
Winter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. ‘Thirty minutes from Broad Street stailon, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory Sehoo}, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept. 9th, 








1884, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 

ane +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
0+, Pa. 





BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of inetrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 

full particulars, address the principa). 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 





READ! READ! 


The Piensa eatinony in regard to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known busine s man: 
“Tam a pesneaets cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mori- 
gage Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 
BALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, drugg:sts, 
&c,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash, 
ington Street. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 1% Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, etc. Investment Secur! 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. ; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 











Rowe’s Wharves. 





coer nthe 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN PARLIAMENT. 





The London Daily News, of June 13, has 
the following leading editorial on the 
woman suffrage vote in Parliament: 


Mr. Woodall’s new clause for the En- 
franchisement of Women was defeated last 
night by a majority of 136—135 members 
voting for it and 271 against. ‘The debate 
was resumed by Lord John Manners, who 
supported the clause, and urged that it 
should be pressed to a division. Lord John 
Manners was followed by Mr. E. A. Leath- 
am, and Mr. Leatham by Mr. Stansfeld. 
We cannot say that we think Mr. Leatham’s 
speech was quite up to the level of the 

uestion, or the seriousness of the political 
situation. It was a clever speech—that of 
course wus to be expected. Mr. Leatham 
can always make a clever speech. But it 
was fairly open in the first instance to Mr. 
Stansfeld’s criticism that it dwelt too 
much on the general subject of women’s 
suffrage, and said too little about the pe- 
culiarities of the present crisis—it is a crisis 
—in the political history of that question. 
Mr. Leatham’s speech was fairly open to 
that criticism, and it was fairly open to 
another criticism as well. It was rather 
too much occupied with what we may call 
the comic view of the subject. Times 
have changed and have improved in their 
way of discussing the question of woman 
suffrage within the last few years. It 
would be impossible now for any one to 
attempt to settle the question by the sort 
of argument which a member of Parlia- 
ment, bearing a famous literary name, 
adopted, in characteristic keeping with the 
traditions of that name, some six or seven 
years ago when discussing a motion in fa- 
vor of granting the franchise to women 
qualified by the.ordinary qualifications of 
a voter. We are not saying, and could 
not say, that Mr. Leatham’s way of dis- 
cussing the question belonged to this 
school of argument. But it could hardly 
be called very serious. It was pervaded 
more or less by the idea that there is 
something comic and paradoxical in the 
notion of a woman having any place in 
politics. When the great Napoleon made 
some remark embodying the same idea to 
Madame Campan, that lady made the rea- 
sonable answer that as long as law gave 
to men the right to cut off women’s heads 
it was only natural that women should be 
anxious to have a voice in the making of 
the laws. ‘To some persons the idea of a 
woman voting for a member of Parlia- 
ment only suggests soundless depths of 
drollery ; but women may be excused if 
they do not quite see the fun. One part 
of Mr. Leatham’s argument happily dis- 
posed of the other. Mr. Leatham took up 
as his first position that the difference of 
sex renders women absolutely unfit for 
political duties ; and as his second position 
the contention that if we impose political 
duties on woman, we unsex her and turn 
her into that odious monster which he 
described in the words of a French author 
as the femme-homme. Now, either of these 
arguments might have force by itself; but 
you cannot use them both. It will not do 
to say first that we cannot unsex a woman 
and next that we are unsexing her. 

Mr. Stansfield went straight to the point 
of what we may call the present argument, 
the real and practical argument. The 
question of the hour is not as tothe abstract 
merits of the claim for woman’s suffrage, 
but as to the manner in which that claim 
if pressed would affect the Franchise Bill. 
It appeared to us that there was a great 
deal of force in Mr. Stanstield’s contention 
that the present occasion would have been 
peculiarly opportune for the admission of 
that claim. The Conservative Opposition 
had given many indications of their general 
willingness to recognize it. Of course 
there are many Conservatives strongly op- 
posed to all schemes for the enfranchise- 
ment of women. The surprising thing to 
us is that so many of the Conservatives in 
leading positions are able to recognize the 
justice and the expediency of the claim. 
But if there are Conservatives absolutely 
opposed to the demand for women’s suf- 
frage, and to the whole principle on which 
that demand rests, so also are there Liberals 
of the like convictions. ‘The proposition of 
Mr. Woodall would therefore have the ad- 
vantage, as Mr. Stansfeld pointed out, of 
coming before Parliament free from the 
suspicion of being a mere party scheme. 
Its adoption would certainly not have 
made the Franchise Bill less palatable, but 
rather more palatable, to the Opposition 
in the House of Lords—at all events, to the 
ardent Leader of that Opposition. Mr. 
Stansfeld spoke with great earnestness, 
and even with something like passion yes- 
terday. His speech was remarkably elo- 
quent and impressive, and recalled to the 
minds of listeners no longer young the 
somewhat distant days when Mr. Disraeli, 
as he then was, spoke of the manner in 
which a certain young knight of the Radi- 
cal party had won his spurs in one of the 
great debates before woman suffrage had 
yet entered into the arena of practical poli- 
tics. Even those who least were inclined 
to accept his principles with regard to the 
entranchisement of women must have re- 
spected Mr. Stansfeld’s earnestness yester- 
day and admired his eloquence, and ad- 
mitted that he was placed by whatever 
cause in a curiously perplexing position. 
No one can doubt that the supporters of 
Mr. Woodall’s new clause are among the 
most devoted adherents of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment, and the most eager promoters of 
the Franchise Bill. Mr. Gladstone himself 
cordially acknowledged this by word and 
gesture yesterday, in answer to more than 
one appeal which was madeto him. It is 
hard that such men should be driven to 
the alternative of having to abandon acher- 
ished principle, or to seem in the eyes of 
their countrymen asif they were contribut- 
ing to the damage of the Franchise Bill. We 
have said more than once that the fullest al- 
lowance must be made for the Government, 
who have the responsibility of carrying 
out their Franchise scheme to the best of 
their power in the face of some peculiar 
difficulties, and confronted by enemies 
less than — scrupulous in the em- 
ployment of all the weapons of resist- 
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ance and of delay. Still, we cannot help 
feeling much sympathy for Mr. Woodall 
and Mr. Stansfeld, and the unenfranchised 
women whose cause they represent. 
**Let’s own,” says Byron, ‘since it can do 
no good on earth,” some consideration on 
behalf of the father of Don Juan. Let’s 
own, since it can do no good on earth, that 
the advocates of woman’s suffrage have 
been somewhat hardly entreated in all this 
recent business. 

The debate will not do much probably to 
advance the settlement of the general con- 
troversy. Mr. Cowen was eloquent on the 
one side; Mr. Goschen powerful on the 
other. But the argument on both sides has 
long since been exhausted. We know all 
that can be said on the one side, and all 
that can be said on the other side. For 
ourselves we confess to being especially 
weary of the style of argument which pro- 
fesses to refuse the suffrage to any woman 
out of reverence for the alleged divinity of 
ull women. These expressions of chivalrous 
devotion to women, “if they were true and 
rightly spent, would raise a flowery spring 
in the midst of January.” But we fancy 
the middle-aged widow working hard to 
keep her family and herself, and paying in- 
creasing rates and taxes year by year, 
would rather have a vote in the choice ofa 
representative on whose political action the 
weight of her burdens might greatly de- 
pend, than the assurance that she wus too 
much of a goddess to be profaned by con- 
tact with politics. Not many people per- 
haps now read **The Martial Maid,” by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. ‘here is, however, 
a lessonin the play which is not unworthy 
of consideration just now. It is the story of 
a brother and sister whose family is divided 
by political dangers, because of which the 
daughter is brought up by her father as a 
boy in the camp where he has found ref- 
uge, and the boy is educated as a gir! by 
his mother, who remains at home, and 
hopes thus to screen him from the ven- 
geance of enemies. The point of the drama 
is that the girl makes a brave soldier in 
‘amp and battle, the boy a graceful de- 
moiselle in his mother’s house: but the 
natural instincts of each lead them back at 
once, when the right time comes, to the 
proper work of the sex to which each be- 
longs. We may take it for granted that 
even if voting be masculine work, it is work 
that women can manage to do as well as 
“The Martial Maid” could handle a sword; 
and that the dropping of a folded paper in- 
to a ballet-box now and then will no more 
unsex the modern Englishwoman than the 
handling of the sword uusexed *‘the Mar- 
tial Maid.” 

THE DAY BEFORE THE VOTE. 

On June 12, the day before the vote, an 
important meeting of the friends of woman 
suffrage was held to decide whether the 
amendment should be pressed to a vote, in 
spite of the expressed opposition of the 
government. 

The expected Conference of Liberal 
members of Parliament upon Mr. Wood- 
all’s proposed clause to extend the fran- 
chise to women was not held, but it was 
decided by the National Society for Wom- 
en’s Suffrage, in consultation with several 
Parliamentary friends, that, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Gladstone's speech, the clause 
should be pressed to a division. ‘This de- 
termination was arrived at ata specially 
convened and well attended meeting of the 
general committee of the soc iety, which 
was held in the large room of the society’s 
headquarters at Westminster. Miss Fran- 


ces Power Cobbe presided at the com- | 


mencement of the proceedings, and moved 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Woodall for his 
able advocacy of the movement in Parlia- 
ment, which having been cordially agreed 
to, Mr. Woodall was called upon to take 
the chair. Amongst the other gentlemen 
present were Sir ‘Wilfrid Lawson, M. P., 
Mr. Courtauld, M. P., Mr. C. B. MeLaren, 
M. P., Mr. C. Kennard, M. P., Mr. Blen- 
nerhassett, M. P., and Sir Richard ‘Tem- 
ple. In the course of the discussion which 
took place, Mr. W. I. Leatham said that 
after the speech of Mr. 








Gladstone he felt | 


most reluctantly constrained to withhold | 


his support from Mr. Woodall’s clause. 
Mr. Blennerhassett said he feared the 


women’s suffrage movement, with which | 
he cordially sy mpathized, would be preju- | 


diced by proceeding to a vote at the pres- 
ent time, 
against the resolutions proposed at the 
meeting. With the exception of these two 


and he therefore formally voted | 


gentlemen the meeting unanimously adopt- 
ed an series of resolutions on the motjon of | 
Miss Lydia Becker, seconded by Miss Tod | 


(Belfast), and supported by Mrs. Faweett, 
Mrs. Seatcherd (Leeds), Miss F. P. ¢ ‘obbe, 
Mrs. Hallett, Mr. Kennard, Mr. Mei Laren, 
Mr. Courtauld, Sir W. Lawson, and other 
speakers. Eight resolutions were 
mitted for discussion. In effect they de- 
clared that the claim of duly qualified 
women to exercise the suffrage having been 
continuously presented before Parliament 
and the country since the Reform Bill of 
1867, the time when the Legislature is 
again engaged in amending the law relat- 
ing to representation is the proper time for 
the consideration of this claim. Further 
they expressed indignation at the action of 
the Government in declining to allow the 
amendment to the Franchise Bill to be dis- 
cussed on its merits and decided by the 
free exercise of the judgment of members 
of Parliament, pointing out that the exer- 
cise of such pressure was an infringement 
of the privileges of a free Ps wliament, and 
an aggression on the rights of the people. 
F inally they called upon all members who 
believed that the claim of duly qualified 
women to the Parliamentary Franchise is 
reasonable and just to support the clause 
moved by Mr. Woodall. A copy of the 
resolutions will be sent to Mr. Gladstone, 
together with petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament. 

At a meeting of the London Council of 
the Junior Liberal Association, held at 
Exeter Hall, on Tuesday, the following 
resolution, moved by Mr. Percy Lemon, 
and seconded by Mr. W. A. Procktor, was 
almost unanimously carried :—‘*That no 
bill for the extension of the franchise is 
complete that does not add to the elector- 
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ate of the United Kingdom the large class 
of women who are householders, but who 
are precluded from Parliamentary voting 
owing only to their sex.” 

The women’s suffrage question was 
brought before the Manchester City Coun- 
cil yesterday by Alderman Bennett, Con- 
servative candidate for Worcester, who 
moved the adoption of a petition to the 
House of Commons for the extension of 
the suffrage to women who would be duly 
qualified by the Franchise Bill now before 
the House. The previous question was 
moved by Alderman ‘Thompson, who be- 
lieved that theoretically women house- 
holders had a right to vote; but, as the 
Prime Minister had said, the question 
would jeopardize the Franchise Bill. He 


| asked the Council if they were prepared to 


face the loss of that Bill, and perhaps a 
dissolution of Parliament. (Cries of ‘* Yes” 
from the Conservative members.) After 
some discussion the amendment was car- 
ried by 28 to 17. 

Among the very many largely signed pe- 
titions in favor of Mr. Woodall’s amend- 
ment, perhaps the most important and re- 
markable is that just presented by Mr. 
Gladstone from 425 women ratepayers and 
landowners in the County of Mid-Lothian, 
representing rentals from 5301. to 41. 10s. 
occupier. 
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THE ENGLISH PRESS ON THE FRANCHISE. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: 


The suffragists have surely no reason for 
excessive despondency. ... ‘That the po- 
litical equality of the sexes will be the ul- 
timate solution, we make little doubt, and 
it would not be surprising if the change 
came much sooner than the division of last 
night apparently suggests. 

‘The London Daily News says: 

For ourselves, we confess to being espec- 
ially weary of the style of argument which 
professes to refuse the suffrage to any wom- 
an out of reverence for the alleged dignity 
of all women. 

The Daily Telegraph says: 

‘The so-called decision of the House has 
decided nothing as to the real strength of 
their respective forces. 

The Morning Post says: 

The advocates of female suffrage have 
undonbtedly won a moral victory. ... 
The Prime Minister had decreed the defeat 
of the amendment, and his imperious will 
prevailed. But the principle will outlast 
the Prime Mini-ter. 


The Sheffield Telegraph says: 

We do not share the distrust which the 
idea of placing women rate-payers on the 
Parliamentary register inspires in some 
politicians. Whatever concession of prin- 
ciple is involved in the proposal was made 
long ago when the municipal franchise was 
widened to admit spinsters and widows oc- 
cupying the position of responsible rate- 
payers. 
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OREGON SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The subscriptions from Pennsylvania, 
credited in the aggregate, June 21, were 
made in detail by the following friends : 








Pennsylvania W. 8. Association...... 350 00 
Passmore Williamson. ....ceeeeeeeeees 25 00 
MAry GHOW ee eececcecercerccscsecseees 20 00 
Eliza Sproat Turner...cccceeeeeeeeees 10 00 
J. K. Wildiman..ccccccccccccccccscecs 10 00 
Margaret J. Burle igh. coe-coccsecccces 5 00 
Guliclma M. P. Jones... -cccccces 5 00 
Annie Shoem: a OPoce seccccccccccccccs 5 Ov 
Century Club Collection...........+++ 12 00 
Martha B. Barle....cccccccs cccccece 2 00 
Mary T. Ivins. 5 00 
Sarah H. Pier 00 
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Leslie Miller. .cccccccccccvccscscoccess 5 00 
Annie Hencock.......0.06 scccccccces 2 00 
Mra. Roberts. ..ccccccccccccccscccccce 2 00 
Elizabeth J. Head. .....cscccccscesces 200 
A. L. Randolph. ...c.ccccccvccccecces 2 00 
Emily W. Taylor..ccccccccccccceccecs 1 00 
Lucretin P. Wilson....scccccccscecees 1 00 
OCaaht occccccccccccescocccccccccccccece aw 
Joseph Fussell. 1 00 
Mra. Bockins..cccsccccccccccccccccvce 1 00 
Mr. and Mrs. EF. D. Burleigh.......... 1 00 
Mrs. Joseph MMM o<saa 00 endeeeay 1 00 
Mere. J. B. Whats ccs cccccccccscsvsesce 1 00 
Mr. and Mrs. Ch: irles G AMES. .oecee 5 00 
Mrs. Edward Longstreth.......+e0.-- 5 mw 
Huldah Justice... .cccccecsscsccccsces 1 00 
Ehaste BURG. oc cccccocccecceccecese 10% 
Mrs. og ETT TTT TT TTT TTT TT 1 00 
Mrs. RR. JOR. cc ccccccccccccscocese 5 ow 
Mrs. pea 1 00 
Mrs. Johnston.... > OO 
Mary &. Hillborn....eccceceeeeeeeeees > 00 

POON bo cic ds 00ue0dennbedens cones $203 50 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK LABOR 
LYCEUM. 
The New York Labor Lyceum meets 


at 205 Bowery, and 


| its floor is open to all who desire to ad- 


sub- | 





vance aught for the benefit of the laboring 
classes. On June 8th, Mrs. Clemence 8. 
Lozier delivered, by invitation, an address, 
stating the results of her fifty 
philanthropic labor in the metropolis, that 
woman's enfranchisement essential to 
the masses’ weal. 

Mr. Hamilton Willcox, also by invita- 
tion, spoke of the 100,000 working women 
in and near New York who are unable to 
earn two dollars a week, and who starve 
and freeze in the dreadful cold and dark- 
ness of winter nights without fire or light, 
surrounded by terrible temptations. He 
spoke of the fearful vice which this condi- 
tion breeds; of the power of universal suf- 
frage to lift up whole classes by enlisting 
politicians and political influences for 
them; urged that this great power be 
brought to bear to help these suffering 
working women. He denounced Charles 
Binder, Assemblyman from the district, 
for voting to keep the working women dis- 
franchised, and called on the people of the 
district to keep him at home next election 
unless he promised to be true to the rights 
and interests of his constituents. ‘This 
call was responded to by loud and unani- 
mous applause. 
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Mrs. Myra Hall and other members of 
the Labor Lyceum followed, some, ow- 
ing to communistic leanings, doubting the 
effectiveness of the ballot, but all agreed 
that woman suffrage is necessary both as 
justice and as policy. All disapproved of 
the course of Assemblyman Binder. Oppor- 
tunity was given for that gentleman’s 
friends to defend him, but no one offering 
to advocate disfranchisement, the meeting 
adjourned, having done much good in a 
crowded part of the city. STAR. 
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TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A MONTH. 

The WoOMAN’'s JOURNAL will hereafter 
be sent on trial for twenty-five cents a 
month to any subscriber anywhere. How 
many of our readers will send us four 
new subscribers for a dollar? L. 8. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Meeting of the Moral Education Association 
will be held Friday, July 11, at 3 o’elock P. M., at the 
house of Mrs. Frazar, Mt. Auburn Street, Watertown. 
Horse cars leave Bowdoin Square on the hour and 
half hour. 





The Excelsior Duster, — Invented by a lady. 
Collects and holds the dust, and does not seatter it. 
A great help to housekeepers. Can be washed. By 
mail for 75 cents. 42 Congress Street, Room 6, 
Boston, Mass. 





“For: Your Children.—Subscribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. Hastines, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (eighteenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1884. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


NORMAL CLASS FOR TEACHERS. 


MISS MARY E. ALLEN, Proprietor of the Ladies’ 
Gymnasium, will open a Normal Class for the Educa- 
tion of Women wishing to teach Gymnastics, on 
Monday, Nov. 3, 1884, at the Gymnasium, 503 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. Send for circular. 


ART SCHOOL. 


161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14. 
TORS: 
a A. BAILEY, 








INSTRUC 
TOMMASO ee 


HA RV EY. YOUN 
HENRY ITC nines EDGAR SARKER, 
Director of Drawing Vice-President 
Boston Pav, Schools, Boston Art Club. 
SUMMER TERM IN THE COUNTRY, 
At Jackson, N. H. Subscription book now open for 
those who wish to secure places in the classes, Atten- 
oo ree to Landscape, Animal and Figure Drawing 
and a, Apply ‘oor wen as above. 
FRANK M, COWLES, p CERRRER, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 


A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High Street, for 
home care and instruction. The place offers the ad- 
vantages of “a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one hour’s 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the sea- 
side. The best advantages in music and painting. 
Special attention given to oral French, Pupils re- 
tained during the year if desired. Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by permission.—Moses Woolson, Esq., 
Concord, N. i. lon. Thos. Gaffield, Boston, Mass. ; 
Rev. E. E. Haile, Boston, Mass. ; Hon. Isaac Morse, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Heury E. Parker, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Miss 
Katherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rey. W. W. 
Niles, Bishop ot New Hampsbire. 


LASELL SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (Near Boston), MASS, 





A home school of high grade, ‘Twenty-three 
teachers. Boston advantages with quiet, suburban 
home. Boston specialists teach cooking, dress-cutting, 
millinery, as othera do literature, music, physiology, 
and the like. Special oversight of health and physical 
training. Always full, so apply early. Yearly ex- 
pense, #400, NO EXTRAS, but modern lunguages, 
music and painting. In sending for illustrated cata- 
please mention -“ public: ation. 

- BRAGDON, Principal. 





| We offer Dinner, Tea and 
Toilet Sets in New Shapes and 
Decorations, Sets made up to 
|anit, and can be matched up 
afterwards, 

Several patterns are for sale 
by us exclusively. Alsoa vari- 
ety of Ice Cream and Berry 
Sets, Japanese, French and 
Bohemian Fancy Goods, House 


JUNE, 
1884. 

| Furnishing Goods, etc., ete., 
‘at prices low. 


CUY BROTHERS, 


33 Bedford Street. 
‘Near all the benumett Dry Goods Stores.) 











THE GREAT CHINA TEA | ! 


Giveaway as premiums to frowe forming clubs for the sale 


of their TEAS and COFFERS, Dinner, Tea and 
Toilet Sets, Silverware, W Ak etc. wi ITE TEA 

SETS of 46 and 6S pieces with $e 
PECORATED TE B 

with ae and $18 orders. STEM WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with 815 Le yo GOLD 
RAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club ok containing a complete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEACO 


AKIN. iscvan 
MATINEE 


2704 P. M. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE M’P’G CO., 





aa Baad the superiority 


"DAMS & WESTLAKE 
‘OIL STOVE 


| over all other makes we are 
| giving COOKING EX- 
HIBITIONS at our store 
|eonducted by an experi- 

enced cook, and cordially 
invite the public to come in, 
| See us work, and eat our 
products. 








45 SUMMER ST. 


FOr Immediate Use. 


SUITS 


Of YACHT CLOTH and BLUE FLANNEL 
(Coats lined and unlined). 


Of INDIGO BLUE FLANNEL, with fine 
Silk Mixture—the novelty of the season. 


Of FINE ENGLISH BLUE SERGE —light and 
durable. 


Of Desirable Light and Dark Mixed Fabrics 
for Summer wear. 


NORFOLK JACKETS, 


From a variety of fabrics. 
All the above are new and choice goods, just manu- 


factured in our own workshops, and are offered at 
retail at reasonable prices. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y 


400 Washington Street. 


New & Elegant Goods 


To be found at the Stores of 


WILLIAM A. CORSE 


AND 


GEO. M. BOSWORTH & CO., 
181 Washington Street. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


_ ROOM MOULDINGS, 
Ceiling Decorations. 





MADRAS LACE, 
DRAPERY STUFFS, 
CURTAIN POLES, 
WINDOW SHADES, ete:, ete. 


At Very Low Prices. 


Call or send for Samples. 


No. 181 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 





Good News for the Ladies. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT 


Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


BOOKS, 
CORNHILL 


Cc. H. PEPPER’S 


LinoleuM 


Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING for Sum- 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Rooms, Libraries, 
Halls, Kitchens, Offices, Schools, Churches, ete. 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, andis warmer, 
softer, and more durable than Oi! Cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 


Artistic Wall Papers. 


« We shall offer for SIXTY DAYS a large stock of 
1e 


LATEST STYLES 


10 per cent. lower than any other store in 
Massachusetts, 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, next door to Washing- 
ton Street. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Ss OF 
|Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Boitle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
Srices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


DRESS | A- T. Focc, 
REFORM 5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston, Mass. 
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c. H. ‘SIMONDS & cO.. PRINTERS, 0 BROMFIELD ‘st. 











A Weekly | 
BosTon, dev 
educational, 
and especially 
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